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TOO LATE. 


Onty a dreamful slumber, 
But high has soared the sun ; 
Only a moment wasted, 
A duty left undone. 
Only a word unspoken . 
(Was thine the blame, oh Fate ?), 
Only a promise broken, 
Only an hour too late. 
Only a half-hushed whisper 
Instead of laughter sweet ; 
Only a stranger shadow 
Where once fell gentle feet. 
Only the close-drawn curtains 
Around a quiet bed ; 
Only the white hands folded, 
Only the peaceful dead. 
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THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 
\ TITHIN the last month the Republican 
party has fully vindicated its right and 
capacity to govern the country at this time, It 
has shown its genuine patriotism, its high prin- 
ciple, and its good sense. It has proved that 
it is not to be diverted from its true purpose and 
its best policy by a feeling which is really for- 
eign to its character and convictions. The 
sagacity which is justly essential to political 
success has directed its action daring the late 
very perilous crisis, and the party is now ineal- 
culably stronger and surer of triumph than it 
has been for some months past. And this is 
because the great body of the party has spoken 
hy its immediate representatives, 

In the first place, the action of the Republican 
Senators upon the impeachment showed that the 
judicial removal of the President could not be 
made a mere party issue. Some of the ablest 
and most incorruptible Senators refused to pros- 
titute themselves to be the mere tools of party 
despotism against their sincere convictions and 
their oath, The Democratic Senators, on the 
other hand, members of a party which has al- 
ways treated treason te the country and human- 
ity as more pardonable than difference with 
party dictation, voted throughout the trial as if 
impeachment were a mere party measure, The 
Republican Senators divided according to their 
honest opinions. A party which, under the cir- 
cumstances, and by some of its best representa- 
tives, refuses to clutch recklessly at a possible 
party advantage, shows that it has both the 
sagacity and the conselence which are indis- 
pensable to a true national welfare, 

In the second place, the General Convention 
of the party, despite the peculiar pressure of the 
situation and the ease with which great bodies 
ef men are apt to be swept toward hot expres- 
sions and extreme measures, pointedly refused 
to follow the counsel of the unwisest men in the 
party, and would not brand as traitors those 
who had dared to be true to themselves in the 
midst of a hurrieane of the foulest slander. It 
is noticeable also that those who were most 
eager that this course should be pursued, were 
not, politically speaking, primitive Christians, 
but Latter-Day Saints. They were perhaps 
anxious to establish their orthodoxy by a fiery 
zeal, But the Convention generously recog- 
nized their devotion without following their ad- 
vice, 

In the third place, the General Assembly of 
the Republican party denounced ‘‘ all forms of 
Kepudiation as a national crime,” and'dedlared 
that the national honor requires ‘the ‘payment 
of the national debt, ‘not only according ‘to 
the letter but the spirit of the laws under 


_ Which it was contracted.” This most explicit 


declaration shows, as we have always contend- 
ed, that Mr. Thappsgvs Srevens and General 
BuTLER no more represented in this matter the 
principle and the policy of the Republican par- 
ty than Mr, Penpieton. The unanimity and 


immense enthusiasm with which this-declara- 


tion was received is one of the most cheering 
sigus of the moral tone of the party. 

In the fourth place, the same wisdom ‘that in- 
epired the expressions of the Corivetition con- 
trolled its organization and its “nominations, 
The speech of Cart Scnvurz, the temporary 
Chairman, was worthy of the otcasion and of 
the party. It was dignified in manner and 
tone, and, disdaining any appeal to prejudice 
or mere party-spirit, nobly asserted the funda~ 
mental principles of the Government as main- 
tained by the party. General Hawuey, the 
permanent President, is a man of spotless char- 
acter, and a soldier of the utmost gallantry, a 
fit representative of the profound conviction, 
the energy and ardor of the party. No pre- 
siding officer could have been selected more 
justly satisfactory; and his speech was an 
admirable counterpart in spirit of that of Mr. 
ScHuRz, reciting in a few terse, ringing sen- 
tences the humane and ennobling principles 
that mould the Republican policy. 

Of the nominations we speak elsewhere. It 
is clear that unless the loyal majority of Ameri- 
can citizens are sofry that the war was yictori- 





ously ended, and sigh'to return again to the’ 
dreary days when there’was the form only; not 
the faet, of union, they will see in the brief, 
wise, and harmonious'action of the representa- 
tives fresh from the Republican sentiment of 
every State, and in the manly adherence to 
honest conviction and to the sanctity of their 
oaths upon the part of Republican Senators, the 
evidence of the vigor, purity, and practical sa- 
gacity of the great dominant party of justice 
and humanity, which, with organization and 
energy, is sure to win as great and glorious a 
victory at the polls as Grant and the hun- 
dreds of thousands of brave soldiers and sailors 
achieved in battle, 





GRANT AND COLFAX. 


‘¢‘GENTLEMEN of the Convention, you have 
six hundred and fifty votes, and you have given 
six hundred and fifty votes for General ULYsses 
S. Grant.” So said General Hawtey, the 
President of the Republican Chicago Conven- 
tion of 1868, which was not, like the Democratic 
Chicago Convention of 1864, a Convention re- 
solved to surrender fo the enemy, but resolved 
upon the ‘unconditional surrender” of the en- 
emy. The Convention had its instructions long 
before it met. They came from the grateful 
heart of a loyal people. They came from those 
who have given all things, time, labor, money, 
their heart’s affections, and their life’s joy, that 
the country might be saved and a Government 
founded upon justice maintained. They came 
from those who did not think the long and ter- 
rible war an event to be at once forgotten— 
from those who know that its causes were deep 
and vital, from those who are resolved that its 
results shall be secure and abiding. ‘They came 
from those who mean that at last there shall be 
a frue Union, not the mocking name merely, 
and who know that such a Union can have but 
one corner-stone, and that is the equal rights 
of al] men. 

From such feelings and convictions and pur- 
poses came the instructions of the Convention, 
and they had already expressed themselves in 
the name of one man; a man whose fidelity, 
simplicity, sagacity, honesty, and persistence, 
have all been displayed in the most illustrious 
career of the time ; whom no political combina- 
tions have entangled, and no personal ambition 
betrayed; a man in whose detraction malice 
spends itself in vain, and in whose defamation 
the most skillful falsehood is not plausible. It 
was evident from the moment that the war 
ended by the surrender of Lrg, that, unless this 
nation were unlike all other nations, and unless 
it had been incredibly deceived in the character 
and capacity of its great hero, it would insist 
upon offering him the highest honor it could 
command. 

The wisdom of that instinet has been con- 
stantly confirmed by the experience of the last 
five years. The position of General Grawrhas 
inevitably exposed him to the most extraordi- 
nary trials. The President, betraying his party 
and the cause victorious in the war, has sought 
to make use of the character and popularity and 
position of the General, and has been in every 
case signally and hopelessly baffled, The Gen- 
eral’s conduct, although often most bitterly as- 
sailed by the most reckles# journals, has con- 
founded his censors® and ed to be of true 
service to the country and to the great cause. 
Yet all has been done as tranquilly and unos- 
tentatiously as if he were still a captain of in- 
fantry doing his duty at the most obscure post. 
The hold of sucha man upon the heart of such 
a people as this, can not be disturbed. We 
shall see Democratic party fury assailing him 
in every pitiful and malicious way, the air will 
be thick with aspersions and hum with lies ; but 
all of them will drop harmless from him, and 
from the great heart of the people that trusts 
him—the people that in electing him President 
continue the line of WasHineton and Lincoin. 

The selection of Scuurter Cotrax for the 
Vice-Presidency was most fortunate. With one 

there was something to be seriously 
urged against all the other gentlemen named ; 
but against Cotrax, as General Grant re- 
marked, all that can be said is that he is a Re- 
To the highest personal character, 
upon which suspicion has never 
breathed, he adds great political experience 


versally popular and have conciliated the re- 
gard’of his political opponents, However warm 
the feeling of the friends of the other candi- 
dates, no selection could have been made which 


It is not surprising that the ‘tomination of | 


such candidates has aroused universal enthusi- 
asm among all truly loyal men, and startled 
with the sure instinct of overwhelming defeat 
the disorganized and demoralized Democracy. 
Indeed the word Democracy is a standing sat- 
ire upon the party that claims it—a Democracy 
that tramples upon equal rights and strives to 
perpetuate a political aristocracy. Let the 
watch-word of the Republican Party, the old 








guard of'the Union, be Union. Let the dif- 
ferences that have separated upon minor points 
those who cherish the’same fundamental po- 
-titieal faith be buried out of sight, and with the 
same sublime unity with which we moved to 
vietory during the war let us now advance re- 
sistléssly to secure that victory. 





THE DISSENTING SENATORS. 


Wuoever has read the opinions of Senators 
FessenDen, Grimes, and TRuMBULL, however 
he may regret the conclusions to which they 
come, will not deny the ability, dignity, and 
candor with which their views are stated. 
They all knew the storm of obloquy that was 
sure to follow their action, but they leave no 
doubt that, however they may differ with many 
of their party friends upon the particular point 
involved in the Impeachment, they are still in 
hearty sympathy with the great purposes of the 


Senator Grimes said: 


** Mr. Jounson’s character as a statesman, his rela- 
tions to political parties, his conduct as a citizen, his 
efforts at reconstruction, the exercise of his pardon- 
ing power, the character of his appointments, and the 
influences under which they were made, are not be- 
fore us on any charges, and are not impugned by any 
testimony. Nor can I suffer my judgment of the law 
governing this case to be influenced by political con- 
siderations. I can not agree to destroy the harmoni- 
ous working of the Constitution for the sake of get- 
ting rid of an unacceptable President. Whatever may 
be my opinion of the incumbent, I can not consent to 
trifle with the high office he holds. I qan do n 


machinery. widel 
differ with the President re aoenty Tt political views 
and measures, and however pre Bort tee 


cord my vote that he is guilty of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors by reason of those differences. I am act- 
ing in a judicial capacity, under conditions whose 
binding obligation can hardly be exceeded, and I 
must act according to the best of my ability and judg- 
ment, and as they require. If, according to their dic- 
tates, the President is guilty, I must say so; if, ac- 
cording to their dictates, the President is not guilty, 
I must sey so.” 


Senator FessenpDeEn said : 


“The people have not heard the evidence as we 
have heard it. The responsibility is not upon them, 


responsi' , and unworthy a place 
among honorable men, if, for any fear of public repro- 
bation, and for the sake of securing popular favor, I 
should disregard conviction of my judgment and 


Senator TRuMBULL said: 

“In coming to the that the President is 
not guilty of any of the crimes and misdemean- 
ors with which he stands I have endeavored 


to me as to any one, and I should consider it the great 
calamity of ae if the disloyal element, so often 


party which should formally ex- 
clude them would justly forfeit the sympathy of 
the most intelligent and honest citizens. 





THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


- Tre Platform of the Chicago Convention— 
which we print elsewhere—is a frank, simple, 
statement of the great prin- 


EB 


equal suffrage to all loyal 
ows . domes Wat ia tee tol 
States the subject: belongs to the peo- 
ple of those States, is the principle upon 


which the whole reconstruction policy is found- 
ed. Either the loyal people had a right to se- 
cure upon Republican principles the Union which 
they had maintained, and in some of the States 
of which they must initiate civil government, or 
they had not. If they had not, the war was a 
criminal blunder. If they had—and in the very 
nature of the case they did have—this right, they 
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have used it wisely. There is no point upon 
which the party may more safely go to the 
country, There is none upon which the intel- 
ligence of the people is more unanimous, 

The Platform, as we have remarked else- 
where, trenchantly denounces all forms of Re- 
pudiation as a national crime; declares that 
taxation should be equalized, and should be re- 
daced as rapidly as the national faith will per- 
mit. It truly states that the ill-repute of our 
national credit which compels us to pay high 
rates of interest is due to the threats of repu- 
diation, partial or total, open or covert. It as- 
serts as a permanent policy the principle that 
naturalized citizens must be every where pro- 
tected as if they were native born; and de- 
clares that the legal bounties and pensions of 
the soldiers and sailors are binding obligations. 
The Platform further expresses sympathy with 
“all oppressed peoples,” and hopes for a liberal 
and just policy in promoting immigration ; calls 
for strict economy, and condemns the corrup- 
tions of ANDREW JouNson’s administration. 

There is a long arraignment of the President, 
and an approval of the impeachment and of the 
vote of the thirty-five Senators. A simple ex- 
pression of condemnation of the course of the 
President would have been better. But we 
know how very ardent was the wish of many 
delegates to excommunicate in violent language 
the Republican Senators who differed from their 





———————oeoeO 





‘brethren, and how very difficult it is to resist 


such an impulse upon such an occasion. Mr. 
Joun Cocurane and Mr. Cuartes 8, SPENCER 
tried very hard to smite the Senators directly 
or indireetly. Mr. Cocurane by a direct cen- 
sure, and Mr. Spencer by urging the reproduc- 
tion upon the journals of the Convention of the 
resolutions of the National Council of the Un- 
ion League, denouncing Messrs. FessENDEN, 
Grimes, TRUMBULL, and others for doing their 
sworn duty. The Convention was too just to 
authorize such an aspersion, and both efforts 
failed; Mr. Cocnrane, indeed, withdrawing his 
proposition at the unanimous request of the 
New York delegation. 

The Convention unanimously added to the 
platform two resolutions proposed by Mr. 
Scuvrz, the first heartily recognizing the con- 
duct of the late adherents of the rebellion who 
now sincerely co-operate in the restoration of 
the Union upon the basis of justice and common- 
sense, and calling for the removal of all polit- 
ical disabilities at the South as fast as is con- 


| sistent with the safety of the loyal people; and 


the second declaring the principles of the Dec- 
laration of Independence the true foyndation 
of democratic government. These resolutions 
properly express the true magnanimity of a 
party that has asked and means to ask nothing 
of rebels who have been conquered, but honest 
acquiescence in the legitimate consequences of 
victory. 

The Platform as it stands is a most admira- 
ble and vigorous manifest of principles adapted 
to the situation of the country. It is plain and 
positive; and it is not surprising that General 
Grant declared himself to be perfectly satis- 
fied with it. The Republican party has given 
its word, and it will fulfill it, 





HOW WE ARE CHEATED. 


Tue Government of the United States pays 
more for poorer service than any citizen. The 
universal scramble for office, the doctrine and 
practice of spoils to the victor, corrupt our pol- 
itics more than any other causes; nor is it pos- 
sible to see any end to the corruption and ex- 
travagance and consequent extreme peril of the 
whole system, except in some such reform as 
that proposed by Mr. Jencxes, of Rhode Island, 
in his Civil Service Bill. The speech with which 
he presented the bill states very clearly and strik- 
ingly the actual situation and the necessity of the 
reform, and we do not believe there is any re- 
flecting man who does not sincerely wish the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

It is very simple. It establishes a Depart- 
ment of the Civil Service, of which the Vice- 
President is to be the head, and provides that 
all officers of that service, except postmasters 
and such as are required to be appointed by the 
President with the consent of the Senate, shall 
be made from qualified persons. It further 
provides a Board of four Commissioners, who 
are to determine all details of qualification, ex- 
amination, and promotion in each branch of 
the service. They may also designate what 
offices may be held by females as well as males; 
may require any officer in service at the pas- 
sage of the act, except those already mentioned, 
to pass an examination; and may judge any al- 
leged cases of misconduct and inefficiency. By 
such a thorough organization of the Civil Serv- 
ice system, whose members are more numerous 
than the whole army and navy together, the 
Government can obtain double the amount of 
the present service at two-thirds of the present 
expense. The Committee estimate that the 
saving in the expense of collecting the revenue 
will be half of its present cost, which is fifteen 
millions of dollars, and that, with an able, active, 
and self-respecting body of officers, an additional 
amount of at least fifty millions in the internal 
revenue, and twenty-five millions in the customs, 
may be saved. Nor is this in the least an un- 
reasonable estimate, when we remember the 
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notorious official incapacity and corruption and 
consequent evasion which now prevails. 

Mr. Jenckes very properly counts upon the 
enormous gain both in the. economy and the 
character of the public civil service by intro- 
ducing the same sentiment of honor and esprit 
de corps that prevail in the service of arms. 
‘‘Who,” he asks, ‘ever loads his declama- 
tions with cases of peculation among the offi- 
cers of the army and navy? Who ever charges 
them with connivance at stealing? Who thinks 
of exacting bonds of an admiral or sureties from 
the commander of a department? And why? 
Because their honor and the good of the service 
are one. The admiral of a fleet may disburse 
more than the collector of a port receives; but 
how different is the position of each in the na- 
tional service! I desire to see the collector of 
a port or of a district raised to an equal position 
to that of a general or a commodore.” This is 
certainly not an extravagant desire; and unless 
we are willing to admit that ignorance and ras- 
cality combined with party devotion are qualifi- 
cations for a multitude of the most important 
public employments, we shall cordially agree 
with Mr, Jencxes, and see that the way to be- 
gin the reform is to prescribe by law qualifica- 
tion of character and capacity. 

The Civil Service Bill contemplates a truly 
conservative policy. We do not mean the con- 
servatism of Tammany Hall, the City Hall, and 
the Ring, but the conservatism of economy, 
prudence, and intelligence. The other con- 
servatism, of the Tammany and Mozart school, 
is intrenched in ignorance and consequent cor- 
ruption and extravagance. There are few prop- 
ositions against which it would more zealously 
struggle than against that of Mr. JencKEs ; for 
imagine the consternation that a practical en- 
forcement of the Jeffersonian principle of ca- 
pacity and honesty ia every grade of the public 
service would produce among the office-holders 
and seekers who call themselves Democrats, be- 
cause they vote the ticket which the Ring dic- 
tates and Tammany proclaims! But the bill 
would immensely strengthen the foundations 
of the Government by stimulating education 
and making official fidelity and industry es- 
sential. It would palpably reduce taxation 
and help to pay the debt. It would remove 
much of the dangerous bitterness from our po- 
litical contests, and elevate them from a scram- 
ble for the spoils into a contest of principles. 
There is no bill before Congress of more vital 

mportance, and we hope for the speedy passage 
# a law that can not be plausibly opposed. 





THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
THE HOPE OF THE SOUTH. 


In adopting the resolutions of Cart Scuvrz, 
of which we have elsewhere spoken, the Re- 
publican party has shown its earnest desire to 
complete the harmonious restoration of the Un- 
ion, and to aid the Southern States in contrib- 
uting once more to the general prosperity. 
The action of the Convention was both politic 
and magnanimous. The value of the products 
of those States to the common welfare was so 
great, as is well known, that the Secessionists 
counted upon it as a lever to induce the recog* 
nition and persuade the alliance of foreign Pow- 
ers, 

The natural resources of the Southern States 
are greater than those of the North, and the 
products far more varied in character. But 
those resources have never been developed as 
they might have been, Lands have been al- 
lowed to run to waste and wear out from lack 
of proper tillage, and, when cultivated, made 
to yield but a small part of what they might 
have produced by the employment of suitable 
agricultural implements under a profitable and 
proper system of labor. Still, if the South 
could make so fair a showing under its shuffling 
and negligent slave system, what an overflow- 
ing measure of abundance might be exacted 
from it if its farming population would devote 
themselves to their labor, regardless of color, 
with the same energy and well-directed appli- 
cation which characterize the North! 

Already we perceive a marked improvement 
in these respects that is truly encouraging for 
the future. ‘The industrial disorganization oc- 
casioned by the rebellion is being compensated 
by the introduction of fertilizers-and labor-say- 
ing implements, and increased industry among 
the whites, This assertion is not applicable to 
all sections of the South, but it is true of very 
many. We have such encouraging assurances 
of the industrial condition of various States or 
parts of States as may well excite surprise when 
all the difficulties of the case are co 
For instance, a Georgia editor informs the New 
York Times that the gross proceeds of last year’s 
crops in that State, including cotton, corn, 
wheat, and rice, are very nearly as large as 
formerly. The cotton crop alone yielded over 
$30,000,000, Factories also are yielding large 
dividends, In other States the work of recu- 
peration is in an advanced state of progress ; 
and it gpily needs the fostering care and judi- 
cious assistance of the Republican party and a 
Republican administration to bring back again 
the “ flush times” of which we were once so fond 
of speaking. 

The South is surfeited with politics for the 
present, It doubtless prefers to prove the sin- 








cerity of the party in power rather than trust 
the promises of those outsiders who have nothing 
to lose, but every thing to gain. What it spe- 
cially needs, is to have the machinery of business 
adjusted and at work in its proper grooves. 
Now let Congress wisely, not rashly, respond 
to the pledges of the party Platform, and nothing 
can prevent the triumphant election of the un- 
exceptionable ticket now before the people. 





LATEST FROM CHINA. 


Mr. Burutneame, the chief of the flowery 
Embassy, in his speech at San Francisco, very 
diplomatically said nothing. But he explained 
that it would be highly improper for him to re- 
veal any of the secrets of his mission untii he 
reached the seat of Government. So he mere- 
ly stated, in the pleasantest way, that his mis- 
sion meant progress. It meant the closer in- 
timacy of China with other nations, and a con- 
sequent better international understanding. He 
drew a good picture of the ancient empire, the 
original inventor of so many of the glories of 
civilization, descending and hobnobbing with 
the mere mob of modern “peoples.” Mr. Bur- 
LINGAME was gracious and fluent as he always 
is, and he justified by his reticence the wisdom 
of Tuncue, the brother of the sun, the cousin 
of the moon, and the great grandfather of the 
fixed stars, in selecting him as embassador to 
the Great Powers, 

Apart from the humors of the event there is 
remarkable significance in the presence of the 
Chinese Embassy here so soon after that of 
the Japanese. Reluctant Asia begins slowly 
to wheel into line. Geographical remoteness 
and obscurity are disappearing. The inven- 
tions which China has fostered are destroying 
the seclusion which seemed almost. a Chinese 
religion. And now the oldest and most dis- 
dainfully exclusive of empires selects a citizen 
of the young republic to be her messenger to 
the nations which she has hitherto declined 
to recognize im the usual manner. Of course 
there are many speculations upon the probable 
purpose of the mission. There is something so 
improbable in the supposition that the Chinese 
Government, without urging, suddenly resolved 
to open friendly communication with other na- 
tions by means of a foreigner, that it is more 
plausible to assume the embassy to be a foreign 
suggestion. We observe, accordingly, that it 
has been attributed to Mr. Hart, the Inspector- 
General of Marine Customs—a suggestion which 
a correspondent of the Zribune says ‘“‘we know 
was not the case,” denying that the idea of the 
embassy was due to any foreigner. The same 
authority is of opinion that one chief object of 
the mission is the negotiation of aloan. This, 
however, is not so very unusual an object as to 
demand the veil of mystery. It is not very sup- 
posable that Mr Bortrncame is going about 
among the Great Powers to cheapen a loan by 
promise of commercial advantages. Besides, 
it is useless, for the Chinese empire could as 
easily have staid at home, and have invited 
proposals. 

If, again, the object were to enter into ‘‘ the 
federation of the world,” why send a single 
embassador, and he a foreigner, to travel from 
state to state, instead of sending a minister to 
every state that maintained one inChina? Or 
is there some immense secret about tea to be 
gently broken to mankind? Is the advice of 
civilization sought upon the subject of queues ? 
Are the Chinese women asserting their right to 
unlimited feet? Are rats to be discarded for 
horses as food? ‘These are natural questions. 
But we must have patience. Even the Cham- 





ber of Commerce must have patience; and if it | 


dines Mr. BurLincame before he goes to Wash- | 


ington, it must content itself with flowers instead 
of fruit. Meanwhile it is pleasant to know that 
a countryman of ours, by his ability and court- 
esy, had so commanded the respect and con- 
fidence of the Chinese Government that it se- 
lected him for so imposing and probably so 
important a task, 





THE ENGLISH CRISIS. 


Tue remarkable notice by an Irish Member 
of Parliament of a motion to inquire why the 
Ministry had not advised the Queen to abdicate, 
if her health did not permit her to remain in 
the capital, is really a blow at Mr. GLapstone. 
For many of the members. will suddenly ask 
themselves—and we mistake Mr. Disracr. if 
he does not ask them—why that is not the log- 
ical conclusion of the Liberal policy. Separate 
Chureh and State in Ireland, and you have 
smoothed the way for a separation in England. 


| But when the mind of the people is once fixed 


upon the essential reason of such relations, and 
upon the philosophy of government, a point al- 


ways carefully avoided in English political dis-. 
cussion—should 


the people not ask, why have 
an hereditary executive ? 

Indeed, when the glamour of royalty is gone, 
and the king has merely “ an heredit- 
ary executive,” the crown is in great peril, not 
of being knocked off, but of falling off. The 
reason of the thing has expired. It has be- 
come an economical and other computation, 
The only question remaining is, how do we 
secure the most order most cheaply? No one 
who watches the course of English politics can 


| 








| 





escape seeing that such a question is becoming 
yearly more imminent, In every way the pres- 
tige of the crown disappears, and if the Queen 
were to die to-morrow there would be delay and 
a decided want of enthusiasm in the cry Vive le 
Roi! 

The truth is, that. while the Queen by her 
mild, maternal, and amiable character shields 
the crown from incisive criticism, her son, the 
Prince of Wales, invites and compels it. A 
youth without parts and of no promise, devoted 
to theatres, clubs, and much more questionable 
resorts, he offers nothing that can for a moment | 
divert the searching question, what is the use | 
of him? To the general intelligence of the | 
Brigsh people it must be more and more im- 

le to answer the question, as they see the 
Prince lounging at White's, or roaring out the 
cider-cellar lyrics, or dancing at the Jardin Ma- 





bille, while the Princess ALEXANDRA sits silent | 
and sad at home, why do we pay such enor- | 


mous sums to maintain this young gentleman 
and the system of which he is a part? Do we 
need this pageant of royalty any longer? 
Indeed, if what is currently reported. and 
generally believed, both of the Prince of Wales 
and of his younger brother the Dake of Edin- 
burgh, be true, the regard of the English people 
for the regal system will bé very much relaxed 
when they are its conspicuous representatives, 
A young man like the late Archduke Maxi- 





MILIAN, who had an interest in affairs of state 
and intelligence sufficient to guide him to con- | 
duct that should endear him personally to the | 
people and thereby protect the monarchy, would | 
have. made a very different use of the oppor- | 
tunities offered to an English Crown Prince. 
Such a man would not have found it impossible 
to create an immense and resistless loyalty in 
Ireland by identifying himself with fundamental’ 
Irish reforms, and residing long and familiarly 
in the country. The late visit of the Prince 
and:Princess of Wales to “the brightest. gem 
of the sea” shows how readily touched the 
heart of the race, is, and how flexible it would 
be under skillfal treatment. 

The British heir-apparent seems to reproduce 
the tastes and general conduct of the late la- 
mented Prince Regent, without his opportuni- 
tiesand companions. Prince ALBert Epwarp, 
indeed, lives only forty years later than his 
grand-uncle, Prince Guoras, but there is a 
century of progressive intelligence between 
their epochs. Grorcr IV. had all the ad- 
vantage of the immense reaction toward royal 
privilege of his father’s reign, and of that which 
followed the French Revolution. Abert Ep- 
WARD lives when the great Republic has re- 
vealed the power of popular government, and 
when the principle of that government carries 
fundamental reforms in England. The real 
tenacity of the system upon the hearts of the 
people will be tested by the Prince, who can 
have no other hold of them. 

The British system has not been strength- 
ened by the late extraordinary course of Mr. 
DisRak it in endeavoring to put the Queen for- 
ward as an active agent in politics. It is too 
much to expect that a man who has been strug- 
gling for sixty years to reach a lofty station will 
consent to be driven from it forever in a fort- 
night. And the antecedents of the Prime Min- 
ister should have assured every body that he 
would hardly hesitate to strain the system to 
save himself. The British crisis is most re- 
markable, and not even the excitement of our 
own can destroy the interest with which events 
in England must now be contemplated. 





DEMOCRATIC “PEACE AND 
VIRTUE.” 


In speaking of the Congressional plan of re- 
construction under which the late rebel States 
are returning to the Union, a Democratic paper 
says: ‘* Whether that policy will stand depends 
on the result of the Presidential election; and 
it is not yet clear that the country will consent 
to maintain great permanent armies in the 
South to uphold a policy which its white popu- 
lation abhors.” This is a.plain declaration 
that if the Democratic party succeed it will re- 
open the whole question of reconstruction and 
undertake a policy which will disfranchise the 
loyal colored voters, and place the political 
power in the hands of the late rebels. 

It is, with this understanding that General 
BEAUREGARD, one of the most offensive of the 
rebel leaders, wrote last year that the Southern 

those who favored the rebell- 
ion—“ must submit, but with that calm dignity 
becoming our manhood and lost independence. 
-sseeeA futile resistance would only cause our 
rivets to be driven closer.” But, looking to 
a possible Democratic ascendency, he adds: 
‘*Our people should anderstand that the Radi- 
cals can remain in. power only so long as the 
public exeitement is kept up.” He thinks they 





will disappear ‘‘ when peace and virtue are re- 
stored to the country.” ‘That is, when Vat- | 
LANDIGHAM, the Seymours, and the modest 
and truthful BeaureGarp come into power. 
With the same understanding General N. B. 
Forrest, another rebel general, speaks of the 
army of “‘the Confederacy” as the “true rep- 
resentatives of the greater portion of the Con- | 
stitution men of the States,” and adds: ‘“‘ The 
only hope of a restoration of a good government 





in this country is the success of the National 
Democracy in the next presidential campaign.” 
This is precisely what the newspapers and ora- 
tors of the rebellion used to say during the 
war, There would be no good government un- 
til the party that thought the war a failure suc- 
ceeded, 

It is not surprising that Forrest and Beav- 
REGARD cling to their “lost cause,” nor that 
they befriend the party that, as a party, did 
what it could to serve their cause. Neither is it 
surprising that the papers of that party are in 
favor of intrusting the political control of the 
Southern States to Messrs. Beaureearp, For- 
REST, QuantRELL, & Co, But it would be a 
little surprising if the loyal American people, 
who have no sympathy for that cause, should 
turn from the great captain of their glorious 
victory over it, to honor and trust the men and 
the party who loaded the country with its 
heavy debt and filled its homes with mourn- 
ing. 

The Republican party declares that every 
man, white or black, in the late rebel States 
shall have his own rights; the Democratic 
party insists that the white men in those States 
shall have their own rights and all those of the 
colored men too. Bravrecarp and Forrest 
cry Amen. They are of opinion that that is 
“peace and virtue.” And if they and their 
Democratic friends could only succeed, that is 
the “conservatism” which they would intro- 
duce. 





BITING A FILE. 


Last autumn when the New York World 
hoped that somehow or other General Guat 
might be seduced from the plain patriotic path 
of duty, it said of him: 

“ Of the steadiness and stanchness of General Grant's 
patriotiom or the uprightness and solidity of his charar- 
ter, no man in the country doubts or affects to doubt... .. 
On the score of loyalty and solid public services no man 
tn thecountry can come into competition with this Mus 
trious soldier.” 

Now that he has been nominated for the 
Presidency upon a platform of equal rights the 
World gives this biography of him: 

“This man has been nominated for President by 
the Chicago Convention. The facts of his life are: 
Born at Point Pleasant, Obio, April 27, 1822, entered 
West Point in 1837, graduated, 1543, a second lieuten- 
ant, and resigned, in 1852, a captain, In 1854 was ap- 
og for a clerkship to the Prothonotary of St. Lou- 

The application was rejected ‘for want of capac- 
ity.’ He then went to Galena, and became a tanner. 
In August, 1861, he entered the Federal army as a 
captain, was tranferred to the regular service, where 
he still remains.” 

It also says: “We challenge inquiry into the 
grounds of General Grant's fame as a soldier.” 

Union soldiers and sailors wiil observe that 
this is the way in which a paper, which four 
years ago stood upon the platform that the war 
was a failure, now speaks of the man who de- 
feated its hopes and brought rebellion to an un- 
conditional surrender. And the manner in 
which it spoke of him when it thought that its 
party could use him, and now when it has dis- 
covered that it can not, reveals the exact value 
of its praise or censure. Another illustration of 
a viper biting a file was Freneavu’s Nationad 
Gazette slandering WasuinerTon. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
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Wooley, a eer witness. 
The "heticlency il, a pespetating $2,000,000 was 
passed by the House on May 2. 


NEWS ITEMS. 
Official dispatches received at the Navy Department 
state that the M has finally been gotien off 
from the beach at St. Croix, where she was stranded 
by the tidal wave accompanying one of the earth- 
quakes last fall. 
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The capture of Curapaity proves to have been an 
abandonment. Only Quaker guns were found in it. 
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THE REPUBLICAN 
NOMINEES. 

Tue Republican Convention, 
which met at Chicago on May 20, 
nominated as its candidates for 
President and Vice-President 
General Uxrysses S. Grant of 
Illinois, and ScuvyLer CoLFax 
of Indiana. We give elsewhere a 
full account, with illustrations, of 
the Convention. 

We present on this page accurate 
portraits of the chosen candidates 
of the party. With the military 
history of General Grant all our 
readers are familiar; in regard to 
his political antecedents very little 
is known, and his letter accepting 
the nomination will be the first 
positive expression of his convic- 
tions on the subject. It may be 
presumed, however, from a remark 
made by General Grant on the re- 
ception of the news of his nomin- 
ation, that they are in accordance 
with the principles of the platform. 
The General received the news of 
his nomination in his office at the 
Head - quarters of the Army, in 
Washington, the first announce- 
ment being made by Secretary 
Sranton, Congressmen Hooper, 
Ames, and others. He at once in- 
quired about the platform, and, on 
being handed a synopsis, he care- 
fully read it, saying, after two or 
three minutes’ consideration, ‘‘ That 
is good.” He afterward said that 
he was particularly pleased with 
the declaration against any form 
of repudiation. He remained at 
his room in Army Head-quarters 
through business hours, as illustra- 
ted in our engraving, reading in 
the course of the afternoon a large 
number of congratulatory tele- 
grams. 

The political convictions and ca- 
reer of Mr. Cotrax are as well 
known as the military life of the 
head of the ticket. In early life 
he was the editor of a paper at 
South Bend, Indiana, and in this 
sheet, as in many political speeches 
which he made about the same 
time, he was persistent in the ad- 
vocacy of Whig doctrines and free- 
soil principles. He was in the Con- 


_ vention which in 1850 framed the 


present Constitution of Indiana, 
and strongly opposed the adoption 
of the clause prohibiting free col- 
ored men from settling in the 
State. In his whole course in Con- 
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gress he has been a warm advocate of equal 
rights; and, as the Speaker of the Thirty- 
eighth, Thirty-ninth, and Fortieth Congresses, 
has, by his tact, decision, and general urbani- 
ty, ‘‘won golden opinions from all sorts of 


people.” 
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GENERAL GRANT AT ARMY HEAD-QUARTERS.—[Sxkeronev ny T. R. Davis.) 


POPULAR ZOOLOGICAL ERRORS. 


Ir is curious that so much dislike should sur- 
round so inoffensive an animal as the hedgehog ; 
and equally so, that every charge brought against 
it is erroneous. It is a firmly rooted belief in 


ULYSSES 8. GRANT, REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 


the minds of farmers that hedgehogs suck the 
milk from the cows when they are lying at night 
in the meadows. It is almost inconceivable how 
so absurd a notion as this should have gained 
ground, for any person who has ever looked at 
the mouth of a hedgehog must have seen that it 


tion in fact. 








would be physically impossible for 
the animal to suck a cow. In the 
first place, the mouth is much too 
small to enable it to grasp the teat ; 
and in the second, the jaws are 
armed with a number of sharp, 
pointed teeth, so that if the hedge- 
hog eyer made the attempt, the 
pain caused would be such that 
the cow would immediately rise 
and thus get rid of its tormentor. 
Another equally strange supersti- 
tion connected with the hedgehog 
is that it can never be poisoned. 
What the peculiar condition of the 
coats of the hedgehog’s stomach 
is which gives it this desirable im- 
munity no one has ventured to 
state; but the supposed fact is ex- 
tensively and firmly believed. The 
cause of this belief has doubtless 
been the fact that the hedgehog, 
in common with some other ani- 
mals, can resist the attacks of 
poisonous snakes. But as snake 
poison is peculiar in that it acts 
solely on the blood and not intern- 
ally, the fact of any animal pos- 
sessing a peculiar immunity from 
being poisoned in that particular 
manner will not by any means 
prove that it can not be poisoned 
by any of the more common modes 
with which’ we poor humans are, 
unhappily, too familiar. 

he toad is accused of having 
the power of casting the evil-eye. 
How this absurd notion ever gained 
ground it is difficult to say, for so 
far from casting around malignant 
glances, it is so shy it will scarcely 
look any one in the face. The toad 
was also said to contain within its 
skull astone, the possession of which 
would confer upon a human being 
the magical power of rendering 
himself invisible, together with 
many other rare and much to be 
prized gifts. Many were the un- 
fortunate toads which fell victims 
to would-be wizards in their search 
after this wondrous stone. And 
now, in the cabinets of the curious 
virtuosi, may be found preserved 
stones which had been in ancient 
times supposed to have been ex- 
tracted from the heads of toads. 
These, however, have proved on 
examination to be in most cases 
portions of one of those curious 
concretions called bezoar stones, 
and, in some, merely fragments of 
polishedcoprolite. The belief, how- 
ever, that the toad is poisonous has, 
unlike the other popular supersti- 


tions connected with that animal, some founda- 


There is no doubt that the surface 


of the skin of the toad secretes a slightly irri- 
tating mucus calculated to protect it from the 
attacks of a dog or any other animal which 
seizes its prey in its mouth. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I HAVE not a word to say about my own sen- 
sations. 

My impression is, that the shock inflicted on 
me completely suspended my thinking and feel- 
ing power. [I certainly could not have known 
what I was about when Betteredge joined me— 
for I have it on his authority that I laughed, 
when he asked what was the matter, and, put- 
ting the night-gown into his hands, told him to 
read the riddle for himself. 

Of what was said between us on the beach I 
have not the faintest recollection. The first 
place in which I can now see myself again plain- 
ly is the plantation of firs. Betteredge and I are 
walking back together to the house ; and Better- 
edge is telling me that I shall be able to face it, 
and he will be able to face it, when we have had 
a glass of grog. 

The scene shifts from the plantation to Bet- 
teredge’s little sitting-room. My resolution not 
to enter Rachel's house is forgotten. I feel 
gratefully the coolness and shadiness and quiet 
of the room. I drink the grog (a perfectly new 
luxury to me, at that time of day), which my 
good old friend mixes with icy-cool water from 
the well. Under any other circumstances the 
drink would simply stupefy me. As things are 
it strings up my nerves. I begin to “face it,” 
as Betteredge has predicted. And Betteredge, 
on his side, begins to ‘‘ face it” too. 


The picture which I am now presenting of 
myself, will, I suspect, be thought a very strange 
one, to say the least of it. Placed in a situation 
which may, I think, be described as entirely 
without parallel, what is the first proceeding 
to which I resort? Do I seclude myself from 
all human society? Do I set my mind to ana- 
lyze the abominable impossibility which, never- 
theless, confronts me as an undeniable fact? Do 
I hurry back to London by the first train to con- 
sult the highest authorities, and to set a search- 
ing inquiry on foot immediately? No. I ac- 
cept the shelter of a house which I had resolved 
never to degrade myself by entering again; and 
I sit, tippling spirits and water in the company 
of an old servant, at ten o’clock in the morning. 
Is this the conduct that might have been expect- 
ed from a man placed in my horrible position ? 
I can only answer, that the sight of old Better- 
edge’s familiar face was an inexpressible com- 
fort to me, and that the drinking of old Better- 
edge’s grog helped me, as I believe nothing else 
would have helped me, in the state of complete 
bodily and mental prostration into which I had 
fullen. I can only offer this excuse for myself; 
and I can only admire that invariable preserva- 
tion of dignity, and that strictly logical consist- 
ency of conduct which distinguish every man and 
woman who may read these lines, in every emerg- 
ency of their lives from the cradle to the grave. 

**Now, Mr. Franklin, there’s one thing cer- 
tain, at any rate,” said Betteredge, throwing the 
night-gown down on the table between us, and 
pointing to it as if it was a living creature that 
could hear him. ‘‘ He’s a liar, to begin with.” 

This comforting view of the matter was not 
the view that presented itself to my mind. 

“*T am as innocent of all knowledge of having 
taken the Diamond as you are,” I said. ‘* But 
there is the witness against me! The paint on 
the night-gown, and the name on the night-gown 
are facts.” 

Betteredge lifted my glass and put it persua- 
sively into my hand. 

“* Facts?” he repeated. ‘‘Take a drop more 
grog, Mr. Franklin, and you'll get over the 
weakness of believing in facts! Foul play, Sir!” 
he continued, dropping his voice confidentially. 
“That is how I read the riddle. Foul play, 
somewhere—and you and I must find it out. 
Was there nothing else in the tin case when 
you put your hand into it ?” 

The question instantly reminded me of the let- 
ter in my pocket. I took it out, and opened it. 








It was a letter of many pages, closely written. 
I looked impatiently for the signature at the 
end. ‘* Rosanna Spearman.” 

As I read the name a sudden remembrance 
illuminated my mind, and a sudden suspicion 
rose out of the new light. 
“Stop!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Rosanna Spear- 
man came to my aunt out of a Reformatory? 
Rosanna Spearman had once been a thief?” 

“There's no denying that, Mr. Franklin. 
What of it now, if you please ?” 

‘*What of it now? How do we know she 
may not have stolen the Diamond after all? 
How do we know she may not have smeared 
my night-gown purposely with the paint— ?” 

Betteredge laid his hand on my arm, and 
stopped me before I could say any more. 

*“You will be cleared of this, Mr. Franklin, 
beyond all ‘doubt. But I hope you won't be 
cleared in that way. See what the letter says, 
Sir. In justice to the girl’s memory, see what 
the letter says.” 

I felt the earnestness with which he spoke— 
felt it almost as a rebuke to me. ‘‘ You shall 
form your own judgment on her letter,” I said, 
**T will read it out.” 

I began—and read these lines : 

‘*Sir—I have something to own to you. A 
confession which means much misery may some- 
times be made in very few words. This confes- 
sion can be made in three words. I love you.” 


The letter dropped from my hand. I looked 
at Betteredge. ‘‘In the name of Heaven,” I 
said, ‘‘ what does it mean ?” 

He seemed to shrink from answering the ques- 


| tion, 





‘* You and Limping Lucy were alone together 
this morning, Sir,” he said. ‘* Did she say no- 
thing about Rosanna Spearman ?” 

“*She never even mentioned Rosanna Spear- 
man’s name.” 

** Please to go back to the letter, Mr. Frank- 
lin. I tell you plainly, I can’t find it in my heart 
to distress you, after what you have had to bear 
already. Let her speak for herself, Sir. And 
get on with your grog. For your own sake, get 
on with your grog.” 

I resumed the reading of the letter. 


“Tt would be very disgraceful to me to tell 
you this, if I was a living woman when you read 
it. 1 shall be dead and gone, Sir, when you find 
my letter. It is that which makes me bold. 
Not even my grave will be left to tell of me. I 
may own the truth—with the quicksand waiting 
to hide me when the words are written. 

** Besides, you will find your night-gown in 
my hiding-place, with the smear of the paint on 
it; and you will want to know how it came to 
be hidden by me? and why I said nothing to you 
about it in my lifetime? I have only one rea- 
son to give. I did these strange things because 
I loved you. 

‘*T won't trouble you with much about my- 
self, or my life, before you came to my lady’s 
house. Lady Verinder took me out of a re- 
formatory. I had gone to the reformatory from 
the prison. I was put in the prison, because I 
was a thief. I was a thief, because my mother 
went on the streets when I was quite a little girl. 
My mother went on the streets, because the gen- 
tleman who was my father deserted her. There 
is no need to tell such a common story ds this, 
at any length. It is told quite often enough in 
the newspapers, 

**Lady Verinder was very kind to me, and 
Mr. Betteredge was very kind to me. Those 
two, and the matron at the reformatory are the 
only good people I have ever met with in all my 
life. I might have got on in my place—not hap- 
pily—but I might have got on, if you had not 
come visiting. I don’t blame you, Sir. It’s my 
fault—all my fault. 











**Do you remember when you came out on 
us from among the sand-hills, that morning, 
looking for Mr. Betteredge? You were like a 
prince in a fairy-story. You were like a lover 
in a dream. You were the most adorable hu- 
man creature I had ever seen. Something that 
felt like the happy life I had never led yet leaped 
up in me the instant I set eyes on you. Don't 
laugh at this, if you can help it. Oh, if I could 
only make you feel how serious it is to me / 

**T went back to the house, and wrote your 
name and mine in my work-box, and drew a 
true lovers’ knot under them. Then, some devil 
—no, I ought to say some good angel—whis- 
pered to me, ‘Go, and look in the glass.’ The 
glass told me—never mind what. I was too 
foolish to take the warning. I went on getting 
fonder and fonder of you, just as if I was a lady 
in your own rank of life, and the most beautiful 
creature your eyes ever rested on. I tried—oh 
dear, how I tried—to get you to look at me. 
If you had known how I used to cry at night 
with the misery and the mortification of your 
never taking any notice of me, you would have 
pitied me perhaps, and have given me a look 
now and then to live on. 
|  **It would have been no very kind look, per- 
haps, if you had known how I hated Miss Rachel. 
| I believe I found out you were in love with her 
| before you knew it yourself. She used to give 
| you roses to wear in your button-hole. Ah, Mr. 
| Franklin, you wore my roses oftener than either 

you or she thought! The only comfort I had at 
| that time was putting my rose secretly in your 

glass of water in place of hers—and then throw- 
| ing her rose away. 

‘*If she had been really as pretty as you 
thought her, I might have borne it better. No; 
I believe I should have been more spiteful against 
her still. Suppose you put Miss Rachel into a 
servant's dress, and took her ornaments off— ? 
I don’t know what is the use of my writing in 
| this way. It can’t be denied that she had a 
bad figure; she was too thin. But who can tell 
what the men like? And young ladies may be- 
have in a manner which would cost a servant 
her place. It’s no business of mine. I can’t 
expect you to read my letter if I write it in this 
way. But it does stir one up to hear Miss Ra- 
chel called pretty, when one knows all the time 
that it’s her dress does it, and her confidence in 
herself. 

‘*Try not to lose patience with me, Sir. I 
will get on as fast as I can to the time which 
is sure to interest you—the time when the Dia- 
mond was lost. 

‘** But there is one thing which I have got it 
on my mind to tell you first. 

‘*My life was not a very hard life to bear, 
while I was a thief. It was only when they had 
taught me at the reformatory to feel my own 
degradation, and to try for better things, that 
the days grew long and weary. Thoughts of 
the future forced themselves on me now. I felt 
the dreadful reproach that honest people—even 
the kindest of honest people—were to me in 
themselves. A heart-breaking sensation of lone- 








what I might, and see what persons I might. 
It was my duty, I know, to try and get on with 
my fellow-servants in my new place. Somehow, 
I couldn't make friends with them. They looked 
(or I thought they looked) as if they suspected 
what I had been. I don’t regret, far from it, 
having been roused to make the effort to be a 
reformed woman; but, indeed, indeed it was a 
weary life. You had come across it like a beam 
of sunshine at first—and then you too failed me. 
I was mad enough to love you; and I couldn't 
even attract your notice. ‘There was great mis- 
ery—there really was great misery in that. 
‘*Now-I am coming to what I wanted to tell 
you. In those days of bitterness I went two or 
| three times, when it was my turn to go out, to 








liness kept with me, go where I might, and do- 





my favorite place—the beach above the Shiver- 
ing Sand. And I said to myself, ‘I think it 
will end here. When I can bear it no longer, 
I think it will end here.’ You wil! understand, 
Sir, that the place had laid a kind of spell on 
me before you came. I had always had a notion 
that something would happen to me at the quick- 
sand. But I had never looked at it, with the 
thought of its being the means of my making 
away with myself, till the time came of which I 
am now writing. Then I did think that here 
was a place which would end all my troubles 
for me in a moment or two—and hide me for- 
ever afterward. 

‘* This is all I have to say about myself reck- 
oning from the morning when J first saw you, 
to the morning when the alarm was raised in 
the house that the Diamond was lost. 

“*T was so aggravated by the foolish talk 
among the women servants, all wondering who 
was to be suspected first; and I was so angry 
with you (knowing no better at that time) for 
the pains you took in hunting for the jewel, and 
sending for the police, that 1 kept as much as 
possible away by myself, until later in the day, 
when the officer from Frizinghall came to the 
house. 

**Mr. Seegrave began, as you may remember, 
by setting a guard on the women’s bedrooms ; 
and the women all followed him up stairs in a 
rage, to know what he meant by the insult he 
had put on them. I went with the rest, because 
if I had done any thing different from the rest, 
Mr, Seegrave was the sort of man who would 

have suspected me directly. We found him in 
Miss Rachel's room. He told us he wouldn't 
have a lot of women there; and he pointed to 
the smear on the painted door, and said some 
of our petticoats had done the mischief, and 
sent us all down stairs again. 

** After leaving Miss Rachel's room, I stopped 
a moment on one of the landings, by myself, to 
see if I had got the paint-stain by any chance 
on my gown. Penelope Betteredge (the only 
one of the women with whom I was on friendly 
terms) passed, and noticed what I was about. 

***You needn't trouble yourself, Rosanna,’ 
she said. ‘The paint on Miss Rachel's door 
has been dry for hours. If Mr, Seegrave hadn't 
set a watch on our bedrooms, I might have told 
him as much. I don’t know what you think— 
TJ was never so insulted before in my life!’ 

** Penelope was a hot-tempered girl. I quiet- 
ed her, and brought her back to what she had 
said about the paint on the door having been 
dry for hours. 

** * How do you know that?’ I asked. 

‘¢*T was with Miss Rachel and Mr. Franklin 
all yesterday morning,’ Penelope said, ‘mixing 
the colors, while they finished the door. I heard 
Miss Rachel ask whether the door would be dry 
that evening, in time for the birthday company 
to see it. And Mr. Franklin shook his head, 
and said it wouldn’t be dry in less than twelve 
hours. It was long past luncheon-time—it was 
three o'clock before they had done. What does 
your arithmetic say, Rosanna? Mine says the 
door was dry by three this morning.’ 

‘** Did some of the ladies go up stairs yester- 
| day evening to see it?’ Iasked. ‘I thought I 
| heard Miss Rachel warning them to keep clear 
of the door.’ 

‘* «None of the ladies made the smear,’ Penel- 
ope answered. ‘I left Miss Rachel in bed at 
twelve last night. And I noticed the door, and 
there was nothing wrong with it then.’ 

‘***Qughtn’t you to mention this to Mr. See- 
grave, Penelope ?’ 

***T wouldn’t say a word to help Mr. See- 
grave for any thing that could be offered to 
me!’ 

**She went to her work, and I went to mine. 

‘*My work, Sir, was to make your bed, and 
to put your room tidy. It was the happiest 
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hour I had in the whole day. I used to kiss 
the pillow on which your head had rested all 
night. No matter who has done it since, you 
have never had your clothes folded as nicely as 
{ folded them for you. Of all the little nick- 
nacks in your dressing-case, there wasn’t one 
that had so much as a speck on it. You never 
noticed it, any more than you noticed me. I 
beg your pardon; I am forgetting myself. I 
will make haste, and go on again. 

‘* Well, I went in that morning to do my 
work in your room. ‘There was your night- 
gown tossed across the bed, just as you had 
thrown it off. I took it up to fold it—and I 
saw the stain of the paint from Miss Rachel's 
door! 

**T was so startled by the discovery that I 
ran out, with the night-gown in my hand, and 
made for the back stairs, and locked myself into 
my own room, to look at it in a place where no- 
body could intrude and interrupt me. 

** As soon as I got my breath again I called to 
mind my talk with Penelope, and I said to my- 
self, ‘ Here’s the proof that he was in Miss Ra- 
chel’s sitting-room between twelve last night and 
three this morning!’ . 

**T shall not tell you in plain words what 
was the first suspicion that crossed my mind 
when I had made that discovery. You would 
only be angry—and, if you were angry, you 
might tear my letter up and read no more of it. 

** Let it be enough, if you please, to say only 
this. After thinking it over to the best of my 
ability, I made it out that the thing wasn’t like- 
ly, for a reason that I will tell you. If you had 
been in Miss Rachel's sitting-room at that time 
of night, with Miss Rachel’s knowledge (and if 
you had been foolish enough to forget to take 
care of the wet door) she would have reminded 
you-——she would never have let you carry away 
such a witness against her as the witness I was 
looking at now! At the same time, I own I 
was not completely certain in my own mind that 
I had proved my own suspicion to be wrong. 
You will not have forgotten that I have owned 
to hating Miss Rachel. Try to think, if you can, 
that there was a little of that hatred in all this. 
It ended in my determining to keep the night- 
gown, and to wait, and watch, and see what use 
I might make of it. At that time, please to re- 
member, not the ghost of an idea entered my 
head that you had stolen the Diamond.” 


There, I broke off in the reading of the letter 
for the vecond time. 

I had read those portions of the miserable 
woman's confession which related to myself with 
unaffected surprise, and, I can honestly add, with 
sincere distress. I had regretted, truly regretted, 
the aspersion which I had thoughtlessly cast on 
her memory before I had seen a line of her let- 
ter. But when I had advanced as far as the 
passage which is quoted above I own I felt my 
mind growing bitterer and bitterer against Ro- 
sauna Spearman as I went on, ‘* Read the rest 
tor yourself,” I said, handing the letter to Bet- 
tevedge across the table. ‘‘ If there is any thing 
in it that I must look at you can tell me as you 
xo on.” i 

**I understand you, Mr. Franklin,” he an- 
swered. ‘It's natural, Sir, in you. And, God 
help us ali!” he added, in a lower tone, ‘‘it’s 
no less natural in her.” 

I proceed to copy the continuation of the letter 
from the original, in my own possession. 


** Having determined to keep the night-gown, 
and to see what use my love or my revenge (I 
hardly know which) could turn it to in the future, 
the next thing to discover was how to keep it 
without the risk of being found out. 

**'There was. only one way—to make another 
night-gown exactly like it, before Saturday came 
and brought the laundry-woman and her inven- 
tory to the house 

**T was afraid to put it off till the next day 
(the Friday); being in doubt lest some accident 
might happen in the interval, I determined to 
make the new night-gown on that same day (the 
Thursday), while I could count, if I played my 
cards properly, on having my time to myself. 
The first thing to do (after locking up your night- 
gown in my drawer) was to go back to your bed- 
room—not so much to put it to rights (Penelope 
would have done that for me, if I had asked her) 
as to find out whether you had smeared off any 
of the paint-stain from your night-gown on the 
bed, or on any piece of furniture in the room. 

**T examined every thing narrowly, and, at 
last, I found a few faint streaks of the paint on 
the inside of your dressing-gown—not the linen 
dressing-gown you usually wore in that summer 
season, but a flannel dressing-gown which you 
had with you also. I suppose you felt chilly 
after walking to and fro in nothing but your 
night dress, and put on the warmest thing you 
could find. At any rate, there were the stains, 
just visible, on the inside of the dressing-gown. 
I easily got rid of these by scraping away the 
stuff of the flannel. This done, the only proof 
left against you was the proof locked ap in my 
drawer. 

**T had just finished your room when I was 
sent for to be questioned by Mr. Seegrave, along 
with the rest of the servants. Next came the 
examination of all our boxes. And then fol- 
lowed the most extraordinary event of the:day 
—-to me—since I had found the paint’on youre 
night-gown., It came out. of the second ques- 
tioning of Penelope Betteredge by Superintendent 
Seegrave. : 

‘* Penelope returned to us quité beside herself 
with rage at the manner in which Mr. Seegrave 
had treated her. He had hinted, beyond the 
possibility of mistaking him, that he suspected 
her of being the thief. We were all equally as- 
tonished at hearing this, and we all asked, Why ? 

*** Because the Diamond was in Miss Rachel's 
sitting-room,’ Penelope answered. ‘And be- 





cause I was the last person in the sitting-room 
at night!’ 

‘¢ Almost before the words had left her lips I 
remembered that another person had been in the 
sitting-room later than Penelope. ‘That person 
was yourself. My head whirled round and my 
thoughts were in dreadful confusion. In. the 
midst of it all, something in my mind whispered 
to me that the smear on your night-gown might 
have a meaning entirely different to the meaning 
which I had given to it up to that time. ‘If 
the last person who was in the room is the 
person to be suspected,’ I thought to myself, 
‘the thief is not Penelope but Mr. Franklin 
Blake!’ : 


‘*In the case of any other gentleman I be- 
lieve I should have been ashamed of suspecting 
him of theft almost as soon as the suspicion had 
passed through my mind. 

‘* But the bare thought that vou had let your- 
self down to my level, and that I, in possessing 
myself of your night-gown, had also 
myself of the means of shielding you from being 
discovered, and disgraced for life—I say, Sir, 
the bare thought of this seemed to open such a 
chance before me of winning your good-will, that 
I passed blindfold, as one may say, from suspect- 
ing to believing. I made up my mind, on the 
spot, that you had shown yo' the busiest of 
any body in fetching the police, as a blind to de- 
ceive us all; and that the hand which had taken 
Miss Rachel's jewel could by no possibility be any 
other hand than yours. 

“The excitement of this new discovery of 
mine must, I think, have turned my head for a 
while. I felt such a devouring eagerness to see 
you—to try you with a word or two about the 
Diamond, and to make you look at me, and speak 
to me, in that way—that I put my hair tidy, and 
made myself as nice as I could, and went to you 
boldly in the library where I knew you were writ- 
ing. 

“You had left one of your rings up stairs, 
which made as good an excuse for my intrusion 
as I could have desired. But oh, Sir! if you 
have ever loved, you will understand how it was 
that all my courage cooled when I walked into 
the room and found myself in your presence. 
And then, you looked up at me so coldly, and 
you thanked me for finding your ring in such 
an indifferent manner that my knees trembled 
under me, and I felt as if I should drop on the 
floor at your feet. When you had thanked me 
you looked back, if you remember, at your writ- 
ing. I was so mortified at being treated in this 
way that I plucked up spirit enough to speak. I 
said, ‘ This is a strange thing about the Diamond, 
Sir.’ And you looked up again, and said, ‘ Yes, 
it is!’ You spoke civilly (I can’t deny that) ; 
but still you kept a distance—a cruel distance 
between us. Believing, as I did, that you had 
got the lost Diamond hidden about you while 
you were speaking, your coolness so provoked 
me that I got bold enough, in the heat of the 
moment, to give you a hint. I said, ‘They will 
never find the Diamond, Sir, will they? No! 
nor the person who took it—I'll answer for that.’ 
I nodded, and smiled at you, as much as to say, 
‘Iknow!’ This time you looked up at me with 
something like interest in your eyes; and I felt 
that a few more words on your side and mine 
might bring out the truth. Just at that moment 
Mr. Betteredge spoiled it all by coming to the 
door. I knew his footstep, and I also knew that 
it was against his rules for nie to be in the library 
at that time of day—let alone being there along 
with you. I had only just time to get out of 
my own accord before he could come in and tell 
me to go. I was angry and disappointed, but | 
was not entirely without hope for all that. ‘I'he 
ice, you see, was broken between us—and | 
thought I would take care, on the next occasion, 


_ that Mr. Betteredge was out of the way. 


**When I got back to the servants’ hall the 
bell was going for our dinner. Afternoon al- 
ready! and the materials for making the new 
night-gown were still to be got! ‘There was but 
one chance of getting them. I shammed ill at 
dinner; and so secured the whole of the interval 
from then till tea-time to my own use. 

‘* What I was about while the household be- 
lieved me to be lying down in my own room, 
andhow I spent the night, after shamming ill 
again at tea-time and having been sent up to 
bed, there is no need to tell you. Sergeant Cuff 
discovered that much if he discovered nothing 
more. And I can guess how. I was detected 
(though I kept my veil down) in the draper’s 
shop at Frizinghall. There was a glass in front 
of me at the counter where I was buying the 
long-cloth ; and—in that glass—I saw one of the 
shopmen point to my shoulder and whisper to 
another. At night again, when I was secretly 
at work, locked into my room, I heard the breath- 
ing of the women ‘servants who suspected me 
outside my door. 

‘* It didn’t matter then; it doesn’t matter now. 
On the Friday morning, hours before Sergeant 
Cuff entered the house, there was the new night- 
gown—to make up your number in place of the 
night-gown that T had got—made, wrung out, 
dried, ironed, marked, and folded as the laundry- 
woman folded all the others, safe in drawer. 
There was no fear (if the linen in the house was 
examined) of the newness of the night-gown be- 
traying me. All your had been 
renewed when you came to our house—I suppose 
on your return home from foreign 

“The next thing was the setivdh ot Widaetins 
Cuff; and the next surprise was the an- 
nouncement of what he thought about the smear 
on the door, 

“T had believed you to be guilty (as I have 
owned) more because I wanted you to be guiliy 


than for any other reason. And now, the Ser- | 


geant had come round by a totally different way 
to the same conclusion as mine! And I had got 
the dress that was the only proof against you! 
And not a living creature knew it—yourself in- 





cluded! I am afraid to tell you how I felt when 
I called these things to mind—you would hate 
my memory forever afterward.” 


At that place Betteredge looked up from the 
letter. 


‘* Not a glimmer of light so far, Mr. Franklin,” 
said the old man, taking off his heavy tortoise- 
shell spectacles, and pushing Rosanna ’s 
confession a little away from him. ‘“‘ Have you 
come to any conclusion, Sir, in your own mind, 
while I have been reading ?” 

‘¢ Finish the letter first, Betteredge; there may 
be something to enlighten us at the end of it. 
I shall have a word or two to say to you after 
that. ” 

“Very good, Sir. I'll just rest my eyes, and 
then I'll go on again. In the mean time, Mr. 
Franklin—I don’t want to hurry you—but would 
you mind telling me, in one word, whether you 
see your way out of this dreadful mess yet ?” 

‘*T see my way back to London,” I said, “‘ to 
consult Mr. Bruff. If he can’t help me—” 

** Yes, Sir?” 

** And if the Sergeant won’t leave his retire- 
ment at Dorking—” 

‘* He won’t, Mr. Franklin!” 

‘* Then, Betteredge—as far as I can see now 
—I am at the end of my resources. After Mr. 
Broff and the Sergeant, I don’t know of a living 
creature who can be of the slightest use to me.” 

As the words passed my lips some person out- 
side knocked at the door of the room. 

looked surprised as well as annoyed 
by the interruption. 

**Come in,” he called out irritably, ‘‘ whoever 
you are!” 

The door opened, and there entered to us, 
quietly, the most remarkable-looking man I had 
ever seen. Judging him by his figure and his 
movements, he was still young. Judging him 
by his face, and comparing him with Betteredge, 
he looked the elder of the two. His complexion 
was of a gipsy darkness ; his fleshless cheeks had 
fallen into deep hollows, over which the bone 
projected like a pent-house. His nose presented 
the fine shape and modeling so often found among 
the ancient people of the East, so seldom visible 
among the newer races of the West. His fore- 
head rose high and straight from the brow. His 
marks and wrinkles were innumerable. From 
this strange face eyes, stranger still, of the soft- 
est brown—eyes dreamy and mournful, and deep- 
ly sunk in their orbits—looked out at you, and 
(in my case, at least) took your attention captive 
at their will. Add to this a quantity of thick 
closely-curling .hair, which, by some freak of 
Nature, had lost its color in the most startlingly 
partial and capricious manner. Over the top of 
his head it was still of the deep black which was 
its natural color. Round the sides of his head— 
without the slightest gradation of gray to break 
the force of the extraordinary contrast—it had 
turned completely white. The line between the 
two colors preserved no sort of regularity. At 
one place, the white hair ran up into the black ; 
at another, the black hair ran down into the 
white. I looked at the man with a curiosity 
which, I am ashamed to say, I found it quite 
impossible to control. His soft brown eyes looked 
back at me gently; and he met my involuntary 
rudeness in staring at him, with an apology which 
I was conscious that I had not deserved. 

**T beg your pardon,” he said. “I had no 
idea that Mr. Betteredge was engaged.” He 
took a slip of paper from his pocket, and handed 
it to Betteredge. ‘‘'The list for next week,” he 
said. His eyes just rested on me again—and he 
left the room as quietly as he had entered it. 

‘* Who is that?” I asked. 

‘‘Mr. Candy’s assistant,” said Betteredge. 
‘* By-the-by, Mr. Franklin, you will be sorry to 
hear that the little doctor has never recovered 
that illness he caught, going home from the birth- 
day dinner. He’s pretty well in health; but he 
lost his memory in the fever, and he has never 
recovered more than the wreck of it since. The 
work all falls on his assistant. Not much of it 
now, except among the poor. They can’t help 
themselves, you know. They must put up with 
the man with the piebald hair, and the gipsy 
complexion, or they would get no doetoring at 
all.” 

** You don’t seem to like him, Betteredge ?” 
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and returned to the subject of the man with the 
piebald hair. 

** What is his name?” I asked. 

** As ugly a name as need be,” Betteredge an- 
swered, gruflly. ‘‘ Ezra Jennings.” 





PEGGY’S WINDOW. 

It was insignificant enough in itself, but every 
thing has value not for what it has, but for the 
use which it makes of what it has; and there 
was a great deal seen through Peggy's window. 

First, one looked straight out upon a plat of grass 
spotted in with dandelions; and beyond, at the 
waters of a wide lake. where busy ships came 
and went; while between the green grass and the 
blue water ran a broad street, where all day long 
and far into the night heavy wagons, handsome 
carriages, and crowded coaches went to and fro; 
and along the edge of the bluff that looked down 
on the lake children played, and lovers walked 
under the lindens in summer evenings. 

All this and a great deal more Peggy saw as 
she sat in her low willow chair by this window, 
that opened level with the ground; for Peggy's 
kitchen was in the basement of an ancient-look- 
i built up of cobble-stones and mortar ; 

that was new when the broad, busy street 

it was only a bridle-path. This was the 

of the strip of yard in front and the deep 

behind, bought when land was plenty 

along what had since grown into the 
avenue of a crowded city. 
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head would ibly answer. 

The clock was yet on the stroke of three one 
showery May afternoon when an emigrant ship 
sailed by ‘to its haven under the hill,” and an 
hour later the passengers went past the window 
in scattered groups of quaint, bewildered men 
and women. Foremost among them and quite 
by himself was a young Welshman, blue-eyed, 
curly-haired, and full of resolute life and honest 
will. 

It was not many days before he passed again, 
and just against Peggy’s window a man with a 
vast deal of presence and manner met him. 

** Ah, A ! I was looking for you,” he 
began. ‘‘I heard from my brother that you had 
arrived, and I have the impression you are just 
the man I want to see.” 

Then standing, solid and self-assured, with 
his gold-headed cane and his shining boots, Mr. 
Snowdoun began to talk—after the manner of 
men—all around the subject he wished to hit; 
till circling closer and closer, like a leaf in an 
eddy, he brought up at last at the object of his 
conversation. It appeared then that he wished 
to go into some kind of iron-works, but, with 
capital and brains, he had no practical knowledge 
of the business. It appeared also that young 
Apdallas, who had no capital, had just this de- 
sirable knowledge, having worked in iron-mills 
all his days, and known them thoroughly from 
beginning to end. Mr. Snowdoun had no need 
of any lengthy talk to find this out, and he knew 
perfectly well before he began that the interview 
would end in a union of Apdallas’s experience 
with his money; yet P: had knit into her 
seam-needle, rolled up her mitten and gone away, 
long before he had come to the point of taking 
out his prosperous-looking memorandum-book 
and writing an agreement for young Apdallas to 
sign. Therefore only the window looked out 
upon the closing of the interview, that resulted 
after some months in several high, conical fur- 
naces down on the lake-shore, whose tops came 
up above the bank and glared all night long with 
their burning eyes at Peggy’s window. 

One evening, a whole year after he first sailed 
into my story, Apdallas, sitting upon the wooden 
carriage-steps under the elm-tree in front of the 
window, took a letter from his pocket; and as 
he opened it a picture fell to the ground—the 
face of a young girl, rather bold perhaps, but very 
sensible and very sweet. ‘The letter that in- 
closed it was like the face. 

‘My mother is dead now,” it said, ‘‘my broth- 
er is married and needs me no more, and I write 
to ask you if there is any place and work for me 
in America. Your cousin, Charlotte Chisholm, 
who is a very good friend of mine, tells me you 
have found it to be a country where there is 
much to do and where every one may work, mak- 
ing themselves a place and a home. So may I 
give you the trouble to say if I would risk any 
thing in going a stranger to a strange land ?” 

This letter, signed ‘‘ Ursula Fitzgibbon,” was 
the first incident softer than iron that had fallen 
into A ’s life since he landed in America ; 
he it with a gentle stirring at his heart, and 
like April in a lilac bough. 

A week later Peggy, through her window, saw 
him post a letter in the mail-box across the 
street. It was directed to ‘‘ Miss Ursula Fitz- 
gibbon, Carrighal, Wales,” and was not the last 
of many that flew on yellow wings from that same 
letter-box across the sea. 

All the while the light from the blast-furnaces 
shone brighter and brighter, for ore was plenty 
and iron was dear. So weeks came in and weeks 
went out, stretching themselves into months and 
then years, until, on a midsummer evening, just 
as the furnace-fires had begun to paint Peggy's 
poor little window a glowing crimson, turning it 
into something far more gorgeous than the stained 
altar-window at the Cathedral, another emigrant- 
ship sailed by, and the red glare was reflected 
from the window upon the face of a girl who 
stood upon deck looking off at the city. At the 
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same time Apdallas passed in his best blue suit, 
going down to the boat-landing ; and then by-and- 
by he came back in a carriage with the brave, 
honest face of Ursula Fitzgibbon beside him. 

Now Peggy’s window held itself at such a con- 
venient angle that it looked as many ways as the 
wind blows, all at once, in any lake country ; and 
among other sights it saw a peaked-roofed brick 
cottage, tangled over with trumpet-flowers and 
Michigan roses. And at the door of this house 
it saw Apdallas and the girl goin. For a little 
time they were lost to view, but directly some- 
body lighted the gas in the front parlor, and 
Peggy, coming to close her shutters just then, 
saw between the lace curtains of the long, open 
window Arthur Apdallas and Ursula Fitzgibbon 
kneeling side by side, while the white-haired 
rector stood before them with book and gown, 
And thus it was Ursula Fitzgibbon found her 
‘* work and place and home.” 

After that Mr. and Mrs. Apdallas often walked 
past together of summer evenings, stopping to 
sit and talk upon the carriage-steps under Peggy's 
elm-tree ; and all the time the hot-mouthed fur- 
naces, like wise old alchemists, were tirelessly 
turning iron ore all into gold for the fortunate pock- 
ets of their ietors. Until, almost before they 
knew it, the firm of Snowdoun & Apdallas was 
among the wealthiest of that wealthy city. 

At last Peggy, at her knitting, began to watch 
from her window a handsome stone-house going 
up on the margin of the bank that looked down 
on the lake. A house with gable and dormer 
and bay and oval and French windows; with all 
manner of quaint and fanciful architecture, as 
though it embodied memories of some strange, 
foreign land. Yet, withal, with a look of solid 
magnificence that of a certainty embodied solid 
wealth, 

Finally it was finished and furnished with un- 
bounded splendor, and then, one day, Mr. and 
Mrs, Apdallas went between the great stone 
lions that guarded the carved doorway, and took 
possession of their new home. 

Several years have come and gone since then, 
and as Peggy sits to-night looking through her 
window she sees in the twilight children at play 
under the portico of the great house opposite, and 
behind them, in the stately doorway, she sees 
Mrs. Ursula A: watching them with mo- 
therly gladness, while her husband smiles down 
upon the handsomest wife in the whole city with 
satisfied pride and love. And thus for once 
wealth and worthiness and happiness are joined 
hand in hand. 





A PRESENTATION AT THE 


VATICAN. 


One of the weaknesses of Americans abroad 
is to seek presentation to crowned heads. Our 
ministers at London, Paris, Vienna, and other 
Continental capitals are ‘‘ bored to death” —to use 
the common expression—with requests for intro- 
duction at Court. By European etiquette a | 
person presented to a sovereign must be of suf- 
ficient rank to be eligible to an introduction at 
his own Court. This rule works well enough in 
the case of subjects of all monarchical govern- 
ments, whether absolute or limited, as the num- 
ber of persons entitled to tation is not 
large: But when applied to Americans it is very 
unsatisfactory ; ¢€ man and woman among us 
is entitled to visit the White House and shake 
hands with the President. Probably our Repub- 
lican Court receives more visitors every month 
than the sovereigns of France, Russia 
or any other first-class Power in a whole life- 
time. We carry our Republicanism with us 
when we go abroad—quite as much as the En- 
glishman carries his insularity—and one thing 
that we remember above all is, that we are 
eligible to a state presentation at home, and 
therefore must have the same right abroad. 

Woman, lovely woman—especially if of the 
class of nouveau riche—is quite as keen on the 
scent for royalty as her bearded and bigger half. 
To enter the penetralia of a palace and gaze 
upon the features of its presiding genius she will 
undergo any torture of body, mind, milliner, 
or bank account. Nay, she will even submit 
to array herself after a prescribed form, while at 
home she would laugh to utter refusal all dicta- 
tion in the matter of dress. Husband, father, or 
big brother who may be traveling with her is 
kept in metaphorical hot water until he secures 
the desired invitation to Court, or is positively re- 
fused all admission. When she has been in the 
presence, and actually received the hundredth 
part of a smile from the august face, how perfect 
is her happiness, and with what ineffable contempt 
and scorn she ever after those who were 


rejected! A presentation at a Royal or Imperial 
Court is an event to be talked about on all con- 
venient—and many inconvenient—occasions for 





the rest of her natural life. 
Customs differ at the various European Courts, 
some of them being more easy of access than oth- 


ing dress, while others require that 

arrayed in uniform or in the preseri 

of the Court. At the Palace of the Tuileries it 
is both interesting and amusing to witness the 
movements of some of our aspirants to distinc- 
tion who are arrayed in uniform for the first 
time in their lives. Their suits fit them uneas- 
ily ; they are generally too large or too small; 
their swords dangle between their legs, and oc- 
casionally trip them up; their cocked hats are 
inconvenient to dispose of, and altogether they 
appear like a ’ monkeys in new 
jackets. As the presentation cen- 
sists of standing in a row while His Maj 
walks through the apartment, and hears the 
names of the visitors read, as an overseer calls 
the roll of his hod-carriers, there is a suspicion 
in the minds of many, as with the boy who 
studied the alphabet, that it is hardly worth 


ers, On , 
be | 
costume 





mae to go through so much to accomplish so 
ttle. 

His Holiness, the Pope, is more easily accessi- 
ble than most of the kingly and imperial person- 
ages of Europe, and especially so to Americans. 
Every little while there is an opportunity for 
sentation at the Vatican, and it is not one we ge 
elsewhere, that application shall be made through 
the embassador of one’s country. The leading 
bankers of Rome can procure invitations, and 
they generally do it by wholesale. They send 
See Reereee HAIDA 600. SPEIRS AEF 
8 often procure a ozens of pa- 

wee tee be filled up by themselves. 
The invitation specifies the to be worn 
on the occasion. Gentlemen must be in even- 
ing costume, with white cravats, while ladies 
must wear black dresses and veils, with no bon- 
sad of leno years lame vighly insisted upon 

ears it rigidly insi upon 


Happening in Rome last year 
Week I found there was to 
ence, and, on application to m 
ceived a ticket of invitation. At 
hour—4 p.m.—I rode to the Vatican, and passed 
under the colonnade of St. Peter’s to the broad 
stairway that led to the audience-room., The 
harlequinish-looking soldiers called ‘‘ the Pope’s 
Own” (which the American Bishops have been 
requested to replace by a thousand good Ameri- 
cans) were near the entrance at the foot 
of the stairway, and formed a close line through 
which no one unprovided with a ticket was al- 
lowed to pass. At the head of the stairway were 
chamberlains of the Pope's household, - 
ing the easy, though , duty - 
posts to indveate the way. inding along sev- 
eral passages of that huge building (it is said to 
contain four thousand rooms) there was a goodly 
number of visitors about, as one 
crowd at a theatre door five minutes the 

ormance begins. I was escorting two ladies 
Pee Lesieenad sonade harshaniea ieee the hotel 
to the Vatican. Our valet de 


three or four hundred persons in the room, and 
before the time of presentation came the number 
had increased to a thousand. I think at least 
four - fifths of the assemblage were Americans 
and English, in the proportion of six toone. A 
few of the former had to evade the reg- 
ulations and were arrayed in frock-coats, but 
their number was very small. There was a fair 
sprinkling of children, mother being anx- 
ious that her darlings should receive the Papal 
blessing. Many brought rosaries and crosses to 
be made sacred by the presence of the Holy Fa- 
ther. Some carried them on their necks to the 
number of a dozen or more; others held them 
in their hands; and others were so liberally sup- 

ied that they brought them in bags or baskets. 

ear me stood a woman whom I have since met 
on Broadway. She held on her arm a basket 
large enough for a bachelor’s marketing, and had 
it stuffed full of rosaries and other treasures of 
the Catholic heart. Several dealers in these ar- 
ticles had an eye to business, and secured the 
blessing of a large quantity of their wares. These 
would be sold at an advance of fifty per cent. over 
regular prices, and return a handsome profit to 
the enterprising merchant. 

Many young priests, who had come from the 
interior of Italy to attend the ceremonies of Holy 
Week were in the assemblage, and wore an air 
of meek devotion while waiting the coming of 
the man who represented to thcain God upon 
earth. Several of them carried small crucifixes 
for which they sought the blessing, and would, no 
o— worship in the future with an increased 


There was a hum of conversation—chiefly in 
Anglo-Saxon—during the time we awaited the 
arrival of the Pope. There were but few seats— 
only a single bench on each side of the room— 


so that the majority were obliged to stand. 
By-and-by the hum suddenly increased, and then 
sank almost to silence. eyes were turned to- 


; but as thi 
matters somewhat, content- 
of dentin ng only those who 
bore titles of some kind or had more than ordi- 


nary distinction. As my name 
a military , and was the magic 
words, * Onis,” I received atten- 
tion from the chamberlain who . yee, 
and consequently from His Pius 

The Pope is a finely-preserved ol man, and 
Se a ee ee 
poral power. is pleasing, when 
saw it there was a kindly smile that 


it, and was well calculated to win admiration. 
He was dressed in the white costume familiar to 
all who have studied his picture, or are at «ll 


acquainted with the ordinary vestments of the | 
Romish Church. He freee to have special 
fondness for children, bestowed his blessing 








of my lady companions took her little daughter 
to the presentation, and was greatly delighted at 
the attention she received. 

Somehow the stiff-kneed Americans were fre- 
quently in the front rank, greatly to the annoy- 
ance of the more reverent ones in the rear, I 
presume that several were brought down who 
firmly resolved before going there that they 
would not kneel on any account. One rigid 


to wound the —— of the Catholics present 
had been too much for his spirit. 
After passing in front of the assemblage the 





“ONLY A HEADACHE.” 


WHEN a man is a middle-aged man—what in 
these days is called ‘‘ quite a young man”—he is 
in the height of his arts strength, while his 


i le of be- 


The sickness and of early years are left 
behind, and not much thought is given to the 
physical ills that may be screened by the 
of the future. Men = 19 Hedy wy celle 
wonderfully pi exemption sharp- 
er phenomena of su . Still, the healthiest 
life is not ordinarily free. touches of human 
ills. The middle-aged man, in the full tide of 
occupation, in the broad stream of his energies 
and may be from the pres- 
ence of positive malady, but he is peculiarly lia- 
Po em t is both 
the duty and the real aman. Men 
who can not. get the they want 
are unhappy, might well derive 
consolation from the fact ay. sealy pee 
sess that leisure which is often busy man’s 


be pitied who is so 
that he has no time for literature and art ; grudges 


men, the lawyer or 
author in the full ti 


man t to take this as a hint, not 
rep oee 


it more judi 
arrangement. 
Softens and ork their 

t and work their way to 
ant, resembling the architects of 
gin with the roof in the air, and 
to the foundation in the ground. 
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my sleep is sweet after it.” 
make people renounce the shadow an 
substance. A chronic headache would, per: 
bring them to a better mind, 


: 


Our headaches may be turned to some ethical 
account, first, by taxing our ingenuity how to 
avoid them; and next, our self-denial, by sur- 
rendering the tempting circumstances that indace 
them. They are a penalty for the exertion that 
has tired, a safeguard against exertion that will 
kill. Perhaps it may be arguing on too scanty 
an induction, but it often seems that the more 
acute the intellect the greater is the liability to 
nervous headache. One who is, perhaps, the 
most brilliant writer of the present day obtains 
the commiseration of all his friends for his dread- 

headaches. We have all heard of Sydney 
Smith’s wit and hilarity, but Sydney Smith was 
cee pabtle'h to fits of deep depression, of which 
the has heard little or nothing. Perhaps 
there are cares and anxieties which wil! morbidly 
fasten on the brain, and we find it impossible to 
shake off. With. all our philosophy and 
management, we may. not be able at times to 
ward off a violent ; but*a word to the 
wise is sufficient; and if those subject to this evil 
will study the causes and consequences, and fol- 
low the teachings of reason, they may expect, at 
least, a modification of their headaches. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 











Viststz Norse—Plymouth Sound. 
Tus Perrvuer or tax Woriv—The centre of the 
earth. 
ON AN UMBRELLA. 
I had a new, a cherished silk umbrel 
Which I with care concealed behind the rack, 


: 
the ay be darkened! 
was ZT complain 
Ah! that sad_ morn breakfast over, 
I my hat, approached the stand, 
To draw my dear umbrella from ite cover, 
And no umbrella met my hand! 
"Twas gone. My sister soon 


And as he was and 
When he went home, I—lent it. to—my beau !” 


It went, it staid. I never saw it after, 
Though days, and weeks, and months have passed 





about other men's 
your wT wealth in- 
not give away money except for a mate- 

You must not go meandering about Nature, vor 


44 time Saioving ais, earth, sky, and water, 
’ ‘not distract oe onal from the t 


of art and a 
y or religion ergross you 

















a your wife or children to occupy 

mre —— 
any of friendshi 
vreigle yout ‘ aechip 
; ye . ut © OFr purpoees ; 
“You, be prepared to sacrifice ease and al! fanci- 
| notion yo have about tastes laxuries 
and enjo, most, if not all, of your natu- 














RULES POR PUNCTUATION. 
By an Ancient Printer. 
as long ae I can hold my breath, then put 
when l 1 insert a semicolon ; when 
i} when I want to take another 


in 

_ f nsert a " We can not with- 

+ theas rules, 80 mandrable in their simplicity, 
public ccnmtinecmatiagiies 


upon the front-door mat, 
softly shone the moon, 
And to the amsic that 
» from a beer ealoon. 


arm did round her twine, 


“I eet 








ed - é thow be mine ?” 
and Waid “1 will, you bet!” 
Mr. Pease (Dean of 
the subject 
an extrac’ 
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THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


Tue six hundred and fifty delegates to the 
National Convention of the Republican party 


met at Chicago on May 20, and after adopting 
a brief but clear and explicit platform nominat 
General Unysses S. Grant and Hon. Scuuy- 
Ler CoLFax as its candidates for President and 
Vice-President. There was no opposition to 
General Grant, and on the fourth ballot for 
Vice-President the choice for Mr. CoLFax was 
nearly unanimous. 
THE PLATFORM. 

The following is the platform as adopted ; 

“The National Republican Party of the United 
States, assembled in National Convention in the city 
f Chicago, on the 20th day of May, 1868, make the 
following declaration of principles : 

“1. We congratulate the country on the assured 
success of the reconstruction policy of Congress, as 
evinced by the adoption, in the majority of the States 
ately in rebellion, of Constitutions securing equal 
ivil'and political rights to all; and it is the duty of 
the Government to sustain those Constitutions and to 
prevent the people of such States from being remitted 
to a state of anarchy. 

“2. The guarantee by Congress of equal suffrage 
to all loyal men at the South was demanded by every 
consideration of public safety, of gratitude, and of 

justice, and must be maintained, while the — 
of suffrage in ali the loyal States properly belongs to 
the people of those States. K 

“3 We denounce all forms of repudiation as a na- 
tional crime, and the national honor requires the pay- 
ment of the public indebtedness in the utmost good 
faith to al! creditors at home and abroad, not only ac- 
cording-io the letter but the spirit of the laws under 
which it was contracted. 

“4. Itis due to the labor of the nation that taxation 
should be equalized and reduced as rapidly as the 
national faith will permit. 

“5. The national debt, contracted, as it has been, 
for the preservation of the Union for all time to come, 
should be extended over a fair period for redemption ; 
and it is the duty of Congress to reduce the rate of in- 
terest thereon whenever it can be honestly done. 

6, That the best policy to diminish our burden of 
debt is to so improve our credit that capitalists will 
ecek to loan us money at lower rates of interest than 
we now pay, and must continue to pay, so long as re- 
pudiation, partial or total, open or covert, is threat- 
ened or suspected. 

“7. The Government of the United States should be 
administered with the strictest economy, and the cor- 
ruptions which have been so shamefully nursed and 
fostered by Anpzew Jounson call loudly for radical 
reform. 

8. We professedly deplore the untimely and tragic 
death of Anzanam Luvcoin, and. regret the accession 
of Anprew Jouneon to the Presidency, who has acted 
treacherously to the people who elected him, and the 
cause he was pledged to support—who has usurped 
high legislative and judicial functions—who has re- 
fused to execute the laws—who has used his high of- 
tice to induce other officers to ignore and violate the 
laws—who has employed his executive powers to ren- 
der insecure the property, ed yp liberty, and life 
of the citiese—whe nas abused the pardoning power 
—who has denounced the National Legislature as un- 
constitutional--persistently and corruptly resisted, by 
every measure in his power, sg proper attempt at 
the reconstruction of the States lately in rebellion— 
who has perverted the public patronage into an engine 
of wholesale corruption, and who has been justly im- 
peached for high crimes and misdemeanors, and prop- 
erly pronounced guilty thereof by the vote of thirty- 
five Senators. 

“9. The doctrine of Great Britain and other Euro- 
pean Powers, that because a man is once a subject he 
is always so, must be resisted at every hazard by the 
United States as a relic of the feudal times, not au- 
thorized by the law of nations, and at war with our 
national honor and independence. Naturalized citi- 
zens are entitled to be pestones in all their rights of 
citizenship as though they were native born; and no 
citizen of the United States, native or naturalized, 
must be liable to arrest and imprisonment by any for- 
eign Power for acts done or words spoken in this 
country; and if so arrested and imprisoned it is the 
duty of the Government to interfere in his behalf. 

‘10. Of all who were faithful in the trials of the late 
war there were none entitled to more especial honor 
than the brave soldiers and seamen who endured the 
hardships of campaign and cruise, and imperiled their 
lives in the service of the country. The bounties and 
pensions provided by the laws for these brave defend- 
ers of the nation are obligations never to be forgotten. 
The widows and orphans of the gallant dead are the 
wards of the people, a sacred legacy bequeathed to 
the nation’s protecting care. 

‘“*11. Foreign emigration, which in the past has 
added so much to <he wealth, development and re- 
sources, and increase of power to this nation, the asy- 
lum of the oppressed of all nations, should be fostered 
and encouraged by a liberal and just policy. 

“12, This Convention declares itself in sympathy 
with all the oppressed people which are struggling for 
their rights.” 


The following resolutions were also adopted 
unanimously, and are added to the declaration 
of principles : 

** Resolved, That we highly commend the spirit of 
mag animity and forgiveness with which the men 
who have served in the rebellion, but now frankly 
and honestly co-operate with us in restoring the peace 
of the country and reconstructing the Southern ‘State 
Governments upon the basis of impartial justice and 
equal rights, are received back into the communion 
of the loyal people. And we favor the removal of the 
disqualiffcations and restrictions placed upon the late 
rebels in the same measure as the spirit of loyalty will 
direct, and as may be consistent with the safety of the 
leyal people. 

** Resolved, That we recognize the great principles 
laid down in the immortal Declaration of ene ere 
ence as the true foundation of Democratic govern- 
ment; and we hail with gladness every effort toward 
making these principles a living reality on every inch 
of American soil.” " 






ARRIVAL OF DELEGATES. 


The Convention was called for May 20: but 
for several days before that time delegates and 
others interested in the proceedings began to ar- 
rive in the city. It was estimated that 25,000 
persons were in attendance on the Convention, 
although the Opera-house, which had been se- 
lected for the use of the Convention, would hold 
only about 2500 spectators in addition to the 
delegates. The various hotels were crowded 
to suffocation, although they had run up their 
charges to $20 per day in anticipation of the 
crush. Our engraving on page 860, of one of 
the prineipal dépots of the city emptying itself of 
delegates and spectators, will give the reader an 


‘idea of the nature of the rush. 


THE OPERA-HOUSE. 
Crosby's Opera-house, in which the Conven- 
tion was held, is the finest publie building in the 
West, and only excelled for its peculiar purposes 
by Pike’s Opera-house in this city. 
The main building, the front of which is rep- 
resented on page 360, is located on Washington 





Street, between Stite arid Dearborn streets. 
The view is taken from State Street, looking 
west. The building has a front on Washington 
Street of one hundred and forty feet; is four 
stories high, with a Mansard - roof, and the 
architecture is Italian. It is built of marble 
quarried within forty miles of Chicago. The 
front of the building combines simplicity with 
massiveness, and the ornamental designs are 
sufficiently elaborate, and yet do not, as is too 
often the case, spoil the general effect. In the 
centre is a projection which is twenty-three feet 
wide, through which is an arched entrance to the 
building. Upon the parapet above this entrance 
are placed four statues, representing respectively 
Painting, Sculpture, Music, and Commerce. 
Higher in this same central projection are two 
large figures representing Music‘and the Drama. 
‘These are placed one on each side of an elaborate 
dormer window. 


PRESIDENT OF THE CONVENTION. 


The Convention was regularly organized on 
May 20 by the selection of General Joszrx KR. 
Haw ey, ex-Governor of Connecticut, as perma- 
nent President. We give a good portrait of him 
on page 364. General Haw ey entered the 
volunteer army in 1861 and fought through the 
war, receiving, as a reward for his personal gal- 
lantry and devotion to the cause, the rank of 
Brigadier-General. On his return to Connecti- 
cut he was put in nomination by the Republican 
party for the Governorship, and elected to that 
office by a large majority. 

THE CONVENTION IN SESSION. 

Our large engraving on page 361 represents 
the Convention in session for the transaction of 
business. General Haw ey is represented on 
the stand addressing the assembled delegates and 
spectators. Many thousands of persons were 
prevented from entering the house, while the 
2500 or 3000 who did get in were packed so 
closely that standing room could not be found. 

On the nomination of General Grant by Gen- 
eral Joun A. Locan, the wildest enthusiasm 
prevailed ; but when, after the roll of States had 
been called, the President announced that Gen- 
eral Grant had been nominated without opposi- 
tion and without a dissenting vote, the vast au- 
dience rose to their feet, and cheer upon cheer 
was given for the nominee. The men, in their 
excitement, threw up their hats, yelled, and 
cheered ; the women waved their handkerchiefs, 
and the band sent forth the sweet strains of a 
patriotic air. 

During this excitement a scene was shifted at 
the rear of the stage representing General GRANT 
stationed on one of the pedestals of the front of 
the White House, on which was inscribed, ‘‘ Re- 
publican nominee of the Chicago Convention, 
May 20, 1868.” The other vacant pedestal was 
inscribed, ‘‘ Democratic nominee, New York 
Convention, July 4, 1868.” The Goddess of 
Liberty stood between the two with one hand 
pointing to Grant, and the other to the vacant 
pedestal, and above all were the words, ‘‘ Match 
him.” In the height of the excitement a dove, 
painted in red, white, and blue, was let loose, 
and it flew forth and back from the stage over 
the heads of the assemblage. 


RECEPTION OF THE NEWS THROUGHOUT THE 
COUNTRY. 


From all parts of the Union come indications 
of the popularity of the ticket in the enthusiasm 
of the people for the nominees. In various cities 
of the country the announcement of the nomina- 
tion was greeted with the firing of guns, while 
throughout the country the news was circulated 
not less thoroughly if with somewhat less rapid- 
ity. One of our artists sends us a sketch of the 
reception of the news in the country, which we 
give on page 364. 





WHERE IS IT? 


Ir was an imprudent marriage! Every body 
said so! Nobody could have dreamed of such a 
thing! ‘* What Ruth saw in John, a penniless 
clerk,” her friends did not know. ‘‘ What John 
saw in Ruth, a girl with no money to help out his 
eight hundred a year,” his friends would not pre- 
tend to say. How they were to live nobody knew. 
Society washed its hands of them. They had 
married for no better reason than that they loved, 
and as they had sown so must they reap. 

Still, they were a pleasant couple to see. He 
was so kindly, she was such a little bud of a wo- 
man, and both believed so thoroughly in the baby, 
though it was an imprudent baby. Not that it 
had done any thing very decided. How could it, 
poor dear, when it had not yet discovered wheth- 
er its little fat hands were its own or let down to 
it on a string? but all babies not born under the 
shadow of their own roofs are Pariahs and Nui- 
sances. They are advertised against in the news- 
papers by the severe people who only receive 
adults. They are argued out of the right to their 
own existence by the political economist, and 
proved to be Wrongs, and Evils, and Disgraces, 
and Heaven knows what other dreadful things, 
in large capitals. This, in a general way, while, 
in an individual way, you must remember the 
people, who had your good at heart, and who 
came and wagged their heads in solemn disap- 
probation over your babies’ unconscious cradles ; 
and it is only another proof of Ruth and John’s 
inability to reason that they, as I said, believed 
in their baby, and fondled and cuddled it, and 
fed it, and talked to it, and exhausted them- 
selves to amuse it, thought it was the best baby 
ever seen in a steam-car, where babies usually 
turn vicious, lest it should cry and let itself down 
to the level of other people’s babies. 

John and his wife were going to the inaccessi- 
ble wilds of New Jersey to find a home, as people 
who were disgusted with boarding: that is, living 
in a square of four feet, bounded by a bed and 





‘little money, and she began to say that she did 


washing-stand, and eating they were afraid to 
think what, disguised as hash and stews. And 
they assert that they procured tickets and seats 
in the cars of a certain well-known Jersey road. 
But this is impossible, as the story of their sub- 

went adventures will prove. 

irst, as I have said, they addressed them- 
selves to Baby; but, even while engaged in this 
arduous task, it occurred to them both that 
‘* something or other” was wanting. When Baby 
fell asleep they discovered that the missing 
‘* something” was the usual bumpety ay: with 
which our railway-coaches bounce over the rails. 
The train shot forward, smoothly, like a ray. 
The missing, ‘‘or other,” was the dust. The 
air circulated in the cars through water. No- 
body panted or gasped, and nobody became the 
under stratum of an upper crust of cinders and 
ashes. This was scarcely traveling, and Ruth 
and John, who seldom get a holiday, felt vague- 
ly disappointed, as if cheated out of some of their 
traveling perquisites. 

Furthermore, the train on which John and 
Ruth say that they started is down on the time- 
tables as a way-train. This train made no stop 
till it reached its terminus, which is a town called 
Juneroseville ; and how John and Rath can siill 
persist that they traveled on the well-known 
railway, when there is no such station on the 
time-tables of the W. K. R. R., I am at a loss 
to understand. However, as the train stopped 
there, though the name was new to them, our 
young people did not see how they could avoid 
getting out. So they got out! with the Baby, 
the lunch-basket, the traveling-bag, the time- 
table, the umbrellas, and Ruth’s cloak. 

Ruth carried the Baby, awake and hungry, 
John carried the other incumbrances; and, of 


course, they looked about eagerly for the little 4 i 


den usually known as the railway station, but no 
little den met their view. In the place where it 
should stand somebody had e a cottage of 
one story, surrounded by a wide piazza. About 
this cottage was a garden with well-kept walks 
and such fine flowers in its windows that Ruth 
and John felt positively aggravated. What right 
had any man to parade his home comforts and 
coziness under the very eyes of tired, hungry, and 
vagabondish travelers ? 

** Nice place!” growled John. ‘‘Sun broil- 
ing, and not even ‘a platform on which to lay 
down your bundles,” 

** Yes,” piped Ruth, ‘‘ but what is that over the 
door this way? It looks like ‘Ladies’ Room.’ 
John, I believe that this is the station.” 

‘** Nonsense!” answered John; but Ruth was 
right. It was the station. Oh, what a delight- 
ful diseovery for pale who had a Baby, and a 
traveling-bag, and a lunch-basket, and cloaks, 
and umbrellas, and the time-table! ; 

Before going further I will say here that I do 
not expect what I am about to tell will be be- 
lieved. I do not believe it myself. I have nev- 
er seen it, and nothing less than the testimony of 
my own senses would convince me on such a 
point. I only repeat what was told to me, and at 
a express desire of my young friends, Ruth and 
John. 

They say that this one-story cottage proved to 
be actually a railway station, as I have already 
declared, and that on the ladies’ side it was di- 
vided into two apartments. The outer was cool, 
scrupulously clean, and furnished with an abund- 
ance of comfortable chairs, and ice-water, and 
that its windows were filled with fine plants. 
The inner apartment was a dressing-room. It 
had sofas, easy-chairs, a large mirror, and plenty 
of water, soap, and towels. Out of this opened 
a third door, over which was written ‘‘ For Chil- 
dren and Babies.” It was carpeted, and contain- 
ed a bath, several rocking-chairs, a cradle, and 
two or three little berths ranged one above the 
other. 

The coolness, the cleanliness of all this, and 
the scent of roses rose up to meet our tired peo- 
ple like a welcome. They looked about them, 
first in bewilderment. Then Ruth, still half 
afraid that this after all might prove somebody’s 
house, slipped into the dressing-room, and was 
much surprised to find that water actually ran 
out of the pipes into the deep, clean, marble 
basins, because at most stations the pipes are su- 
perior to any pom weenen, But when she saw 
the cradles, and the , and the cool, carpeted, 
flower-scented room, for the bathing, feeding, 
and hushing of hot, hungry, maddened babi 
and tired, candy-smeared, woefal children, she ut- 
tered a scream that brought John to her side in 
an instant; for to tell the truth, he had his sus- 
picions of all this cleanliness and flower-show. 

“* What is it ?” cried John, and then stood star- 
ing; he finally delivered himself as follows : 

** Well, Ruth, I know of one railway-station 
at least where the Company seems to suspect 
that their travelers may be Christians, and pro- 
vides them with towels and water. But this is 
the first institution of any kind where I ever saw 
a Baby’s existence recognized as a fact. Every 
where else you feel as if a Baby was something 
that the law does not allow, you must smug- 
gle it along as well as you can, and take your 
chances, is Juneroseville must be an un- 
common place, a wonderful place, Ruth! I was 
wondering what I could do with you and Baby ! 
But you can stay here and make Baby comfort- 
able, and I will find a where we can dine.” 

Ruth took off her a 
sank into a comfoi : 
fell asleep, and placing him 
asleep on a sofa. en John came back both 
the little woman and her Baby had a nap, and 
were fresh, washed, and brushed, and in high 
spirits. John was in-high spirits also. 

** Never saw such a pretty place, Ruth. All 
the houses are fine, and*there are gardens every 
where; and there is a Ladies’ Restaurant across 
the street, where we can dine.” 











Ruth quaked at the word dine. They had so 





not need a dinner; but John, who understood 
ne perfectly, interrupted her with the bill of 
‘are. 


** Coffee for two, six cents; rolls for two, four 
cents ; steak (porter-house), eighteen cents ; let- 
tuce, two cents; peas, four cents ; strawberries, 
six cents. 

** Either we are about to eat the worst dinner 
that we have ever seen,” said Ruth, handing 
back, the bill, *‘ or these people are crazy.” 

** My opinion,” returned John, picking up the 
Baby. ‘' But we can go and see.” 

Rath sniffing with secret scorn ; she 
knew the ways of the world, and what to expect 
from such a programme. 

Judge, then, of her surprise. ‘The steak was 
tender, the rolls and butter delicious. The fruit 
and vegetables fresh, and the coffee as good as 
Rath herself could make. Perplexity grew on 
our young friends. Were the Juneroseville- 
ites mad as their station and restaurant seemed 
to proclaim? They were discussing the proba- 
bilities, in a low voice, when John saw a familiar 
face—Jem M‘Mahon’s. 

To see M‘Mahon was quite as surprising as 
the dimer. Five years ago he had contracted 
an imprudent marriage; married a very good 
and accomplished girl, who was only a teacher, 
and sunk entirely out ef society. Some said that 
he was living in South America, and more that 
he was dead. Yet here he was in Juneroseville, 
unchanged, except that he was stouter and jollier 
than of old, and had the air of a thriving man 
upon him. And he knew John in an instant; 
and having been introduced to ‘‘ my wife,” and 
after scanning her fresh face and trim figure a 
little he said : 

‘*T beg pardon, John, but are you not another 
cow ?” 


reddened, and John laughed. 

‘* Why, yes,” he said, slowly. ‘I suppose that 
we are; or, at least, our friends think so.” 

‘*Then you are in the right place, returned 
M‘Mahon, with great animation. ‘‘ Pray come 
home with me. Mrs, M‘Mahon will be charmed 
to see you.” 

‘* What will come next?” thought Ruth, bun- 
dling up herself and the baby. 

A carriage was waiting without. 

**So you keep your carriage,” observed John, 
not without something like envy. 

M‘Mahon smiled. , 

‘** We keep our carriage, my dear fellow. Sev- 
eral of them, in fact. I will explain by-and-by. 
Here is my house.” 

It was one of the massive, handsome structures 
of which Juneroseville seemed to be composed. 
John looked at it with a sort of gaping, open- 
mouthed wonder. For how could M‘Mahon have 
laid up so much wealth in the five years in which 
he had been lost to society ? 

M‘Mahon opened the door, and they followed 
him up two flights of stairs. The flights were 
long, but the stairs were wide and easy, with 
many landings. Ruth observed that they were 
of marble, and beautifully kept, and wondered 
the more. 

M‘Mahon opened a door and led them into a 
handsome drawing-room, saying, 

**'This is our floor.” 

‘* Your floor! there are other families ?” 

**Yes, certainly.” 

Ruth’s veneration for M‘Mahon sank at once. 
He was living in a tenement-house after all. She 
looked about the drawing-room. It was furnished 
in fine taste. It had pictures and busts that she 
had desired all her life. ‘The remaining rooms, 
Ruth saw, were a sort of sewing-room and library 
united, and bedrooms with deep closets. 

** But where is your kitchen?” asked Ruth. 

‘* We haye none,” answered her host. 

‘* But how can you wash and bake ?” 

‘* We do neither.” 

Ruth looked soberly, first at Mr. M‘Mahon 
and then at her husband. She thought that he 
was playing off some impertinent jest. M‘Ma- 
hon understood the look, and brought forward 


chairs, 

** Pray sit down,” he said, earnestly, ‘‘ and let 
me explain what must seem to you like inven- 
tions.” 

**I should think so,” murmured Ruth; but 
she sat down. 

‘*T said to you,” commenced Mr. M‘Mahon, 
‘* that, as you are an imprudent couple, you were 
in the right place. I said so because this entire 
town is built and sustained by imprudent couples, 
of which, if you please, I will sketch the history. 

‘* A certain number of years ago several im- 
prudent, that is, love matches, ha ed at one 
time. All these persons were friends. They ...- 
tempted to settle themselves, and found, as no 
doubt you have done, what a small place is re- 
served in this large world for people, who like 
them are poor, and yet are burdened with the 
habits and prejudices of refinement and educa- 
tion. They tried the usual resource, a boarding- 
house, till disgusted, and quite agreed that this 
method of life destroyed the stomach and the 
morals.” 


He looked at Ruth, who looked at John, rather 
doubtful where all this was leading. 

** Tt was then,” continued M‘Mahon, with ev- 
ident relish, ‘‘that they said we are young, 
strong, and intelligent. It is impossible that 
there should be no A 4 for us out we sab and 
boarding-houses. is speech was the beginning 
of many anxious debates and discussions, and 
these discussions ended here; though at that 
time, as you may suppose, there was nothing of 
what you see now about you; only a farm, and 
a rambling old farm-house, of which our couples 
took possession. A share in it was appointed 
each family, and as disputes and difficulties must 
arise, a committee was appointed to settle them. 
The rent divided among so many was, of course, 
a mere song. They raised ilieir own vegetables, 
and sent a portion of them to market, where they 
sold them at a price not far above the cost. The 
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wages of house-servants, and farm-laborers were 
divided among them like the rent ; also the small 
profits. A short experience in buying and sell- 
ing decided them to establish a market and gro- 
cery for themselves. They bought at wholesale, 
and sold to outsiders at a small advance. Each 
family lived thus at one-third of the usual cost, 
and derived a small profit from the steadily in- 
creasing business. From this small beginning 
sprang all this flourishing town.” 

‘¢ Indeed,” remarked John, seeing that he was 
expected to say something. 

‘« Hundreds of ‘imprudent couples’ have join- 
ed us, at one time and another,” continued M‘Ma- 
hon, enthusiastically. ‘‘The old farm-house van- 
ished long ago, before the first of such buildings 
as this. By uniting our salaries and our profits 
we have surrounded ourselves with elegances as 
well as luxuries. We have our common restau- 
rant, that at which you dined. We order from 
there whatever dinners are on the card for that 
day, and get them at cost price, while we are 
actually making money on it, for all our institu- 
tions are sure to attract custom, because of the 
honesty which is our policy, and the small profits. 
In the same way we have several laundries in 
operation. That dread and terror of housewives, 
washing-day, and dinners are spared our wives, 
who retain their youth and health. We have 
also various stores established, which I think solve 
the problem of getting the best living at the cheap- 
est rate.” : 

** All very fine!” answered John, skeptically ; 
‘* only it sounds a little too much like a fairy-tale 
just at the end, where all the good get reward- 
ed, you know.” 

‘*There is reason in it any way,” said M‘Ma- 
hon, determinedly. ‘‘See here. I want to send 
my girl to school, where she can receive the edu- 
cation of a lady; but I can not pay thirty dol- 
lars, or forty or more, a quarter. But there are 
three hundred of us who do or will want such 
schooling. Say each of us contributes ten dol- 
lars a quarter. That is three thousand dollars a 
quarter to run a school. Say we contribute only 
five dollars. ‘That is fifteen hundred dollars a 
quarter. 

‘*Or again, I like to read rare and expensive 
books. I am unable to buy them. But we all 
want to read, and we put what we can spare to- 
gether, and we get a library—the finest one in 
the United States; and a museum, the only one 
worth the name. Why should not the story read 
better when you set about life in the right way. 
‘Take your own case. What have you got against 
you? Your prejudices, You would not be what 
you are without them; but it will cost you more 
to shelter, clothe, and feed them than yourself. 
Next your poverty. You have exactly enough 
to live on, so long as you never have a day's 
ill health or slacken in your economy. In sucha 
position you can never get ahead. You can 
only keep even. Some slight mischance hap- 
pens, and you fall behind, and you can not get 


up again, for you have nothing out of which to | 


draw the extra strength. All the chances are 
against you, pulling your cart up hill. All the 
chances are for us, pulling our cart up hill. We 
tivide the strain. If one trips we pull him up. 


Ve are sure of reaching the top, and shall make | 


some money besides by drawing some load up 
in it. Do you see?” 

“Why, yes; that sounds reasonable,” re- 
jarned John ; ‘* but how did you come here ?” 

‘* By accident, as you have done; but I was 
so well pleased with what I saw that I have nev- 
wr gone back. You will like the people. They 
are human, like the rest of the world; but they 
are restrained and controlled by the fact that 
yach man is a property-owner, and has a share in 
svery public institution.” 

‘* Yes, that sounds reasonable also,” replied 
John, evidently meditating. ‘* At least it would 
do no harm to try. We have nothing to lose. 
But we must go back to-night.” : 

‘* Better decide at once to stay,” urged M‘Ma- 
hon. “Why not? You have your wife and 
child here.” 

‘*Oh! but our clothes and things,” cried Ruth, 
horror-stricken. 

M‘Mahon eyed her pityingly, and rose. 

**You had better stay; but, if you must go, 
there is the whistle. You can just catch the 
train.” 

** Thank you,” said John. “‘I won't say good- 
by. I shall see you to-morrow.” 

“*Good-by,” said M‘Mahon, meaningly. ‘‘ You 
should have staid.” 

And perhaps they should, for they have never 
found Juneroseville since. It is not on any of 
the railway routes, or in the maps, or the guide- 
books. Nobody ever heard of it, and nobody 
believes in it. Still John has not lost hope, but 
desires me to ask the public for the whereabouts 
of Juneroseville, and adds that all information 
will be thankfully received by John and Ruth. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue sufferings of the Cretan refugees have awakened 
the deepest sympathy thronghout Christendom, and 
some substantial relief has been sent to the thousands 
who were perishing. We scarcely realize the fact that 
more than forty thousand 


They fled famish- 
and half clad, and are dependent upon 


The island of Crete, called Candia by the moderns, 
is the largest and most beautiful of the Grecian Archi- 
pelago. It is about one hundred and sixty miles long 
by nearly thirty-broad. A range of lofty and rugged 
mountains runs through the centre, from east to west. 
These send out epurs northward and southward, which 
extend nearly to the shore, thus breaking up the land 
into picturesque variety. The mountains and hills, 
being calcareous, abound in caves and grottoes, same 
of which are large and beautiful, but very intricate. 











Its climate is so mild, its skies so soft, its waters so 
sweet, its soil so rich, its productions so abundant, and 
all its natural conditions so favorable to human life 
and enjoyment that the ancients called it ‘‘ The Island 
of the Blessed.” Between the mountain-spurs, and 
along the shores, are plains and broken country of 
marvelous fertility. Oranges, lemons, figs, and other 
luscious fruits grow plenteously on the plains; the 
vine clambers the hills and the mountain-sides; and 
olive orchards spread over the whole island. Aromat- 
ic plants abound, and in the groves are many beautiful 
birds of song. The Turkish invaders of this beautiful 
land have inflicted insult, humiliation, and barbarous 
violence upon the inhabitants—particularly upon wo- 
men and children. And when the insurrection broke 
out in August, 1866, the Cretans hurried as many of 
the helpless as was possible away from their brutal 
oppressors, so that, for the most part, only fighting 
men might remain to carry on the dreadful struggle 
for independence. A few heroic women refuse to 
leave their husbands, and defend, with them, the in- 
terior of the island. 

The contributions to the Cretans have been produc- 
tive of immediate good. Food and clothing have been 
distributed, not only among the exiles, but even in 
the mountains of Crete: and at this moment thou- 
sands of mothers and children are kept from cold 
and nakedness by garments made by the hands of 
American women. And many despairing hearts have 
been gladdened and strengthened by such substantial 
evidence of genuine sympathy. Schools have also 
been- established among the refugees, sewing and 
knitting supplied to many of the women, and effi- 
cient arrangements have been made to diminish the 
evils of their peculiar condition. This rebellion 

gainst Moh dan barbarism is regarded as hav- 
ing an important bearing upon Christian civilization ; 
and thus the plea of the suffering has a double claim 
on the Christian public. 


A singular fish is found in great numbers in the 
coast rivers of Alaska. It is about eight inches long, 
transparent, and the most fat of all the finny tribes. 
This fat, however, has not the oily, rancid taste of 
other fish, but is like fresh lard. When these fish 
are dried, the Indians often turn them to a novel and 
practical account—burn them in the place of can- 
dles. They give a clear, brilliant light, and are not li- 
able to be blown out by the wind. Mr. Manson, the 
Superintendent at Fort Simpson, says that the tail 
should be lighted instead of the head, and that each 
fish will last about fifteen minutes. 

A newspaper of Santiago, Chili, relates a wondrous 
story of a gigantic bird which made its appearance in 
the air one evening about five o'clock, in the presence 
of a group of miners. It is described as being of im- 
mense size with a monstrous head in shape like a 
grasshopper, with great, brown wings, with enormous 
eyes wide opened and brilliant as stars, and covered 
with something like hair or bristles ; the body, length- 
om tae gn like that ofa serpent, was covered with 
bri! t scales, which emitted metallic sounds as the 
strange animal moved itself along. The superstitious 
believed that it was the devil in person, while others 
recollected having been witness, some years ago, in 
eos same place, of the passage of a similar monstrous 








Brigham Young has planted one hundred and fifty 
acres of mulberries for himself; and other dwellers in 
Salt Lake City are following his example. The mul- 
berry flourishes in that soii and climate, and will be a 
valuable production. 


Among the latest bits of news we learn that the 
only business which has been thriving in Boston of 
late is the umbrella trade—that artificial hair is now 
made in Paris from bark—that Chinamen in California 
are fattening rate for the table—that the latest style is 
to hitch parasols to the side like swords—that the most 
recent fashion for ladies’ sleeves resembles the wings 
of angels—that at a recent election for trustees in a 
church at Harlem five ladies cast votes without doing 
any harm; and that a learned German theologian has 
estimated that there are 44,435,556 devils. 


Some rather irreverent versifier publishes “‘ Mrs. 
Judge Jenkins,” which he announces as the only gen- 
nine sequel to Whittier’s “‘Mand Muller.” The con- 
cluding couplets will indicate what this revised edition 
of the story is, and what was the “sequel :” 

Alas for maiden! alas for Judge! 

For the sentimental—that's one-half “fudge.” 

For Maud soon thought the Ju a bore, 

With all his learning and all hittore. 

And the J would have bartered Maud's fair face 
For more and social grace. 

If, of all words of and 

The saddest are, Tt might have been,” 

More sad are those we daily see, 

“Tt is, but hadn't ought to be.” 

Prussia, which country has but recently adopted the 
use of postage stamps, disposed of no less than 69,- 
661,070 during the past year, thereby realizing a sum 
of $2, 750,622. £ 

The Bronze Gallery of Messrs. Tiffany & Co., con- 
stantly replenished by the choicest productions of 
French and other foreign is a favorite resort 
for connoisseurs, and is deservedly one of the attrac- 
tions of the metropolis, In 1852 this firm commenced 
the manufacture of Bronze Gas Fixtures; and experi- 
ence has shown that they are much more exactly and 
durably constructed than the foreign productions. It 
is said that & Co. are the largest manufactur- 
ers of sterling silver-ware in the country. No article of 
jewelry except of the standard purity of metal (eight- 
een-carat gold) is permitted to leave their house, it 
being a positive business rule that all productions 
shall be of guaranteed excellence. An extensive De- 
signing Room is connected with both the Jewelry and 
Silver-ware departments, and the designers have con- 
stantly on hand the freshest authorities in the way of 
theory and illustration. The growing fastidiousness 
of public taste is constantly requiring something out 
of the common range in the way of ornamentation, 
and the resources of the Designing Department are 
called into active requisition. 


A chemist at Lyons has just poisoned two young 
ladies—by mistake, of course, giving them an infu- 
belladonna instead of 


sion of some other medicine. 
There is cause for in the case of one of 
them, that the result may be . The Gallignani Mes- 


senger states that about ten years ago a similar error 
was committed by one of the first pharmaciens in 
Paris, the victim being the Italian tragedienne Adc- 
laide Ristori, who was sayed with much difficulty. 
Carelessness on the part of chemists is unpardonable, 
as the general public are so completely powerless in 
their hands. We shut our eyes and open our mouths 
and take what the doctor orders, and the chemist 
chooses to send us, in entire confidence. In bluff 
King Hal's 
ishment for 


died. One hundred and seventy Roman ladies were 
publicly executed, 331 B.C., for poisoning their hus- 
bands. In the seventeenth century the woman To- 
fania confessed to having been a party in poisoning 
600 persons. Her poison was called aqua tofana, and 
was sold in small flat vials. The effect not being sud- 








den, and the poison being as clear as water, no sus- 
picion was caused for a long time. 

An exact calculator has made an estimate based upon 
the salaries paid to ministers, and the number of ser- 
mons preached, and arrives at the conclusion that the 
average price paid for a sermon, to take the country 
through, is only three cents apiece ! 


From a letter dated “ Paris, April 19,” we make the 
following quotation : 

“ Having noticed an article in your Weekly for March 
28, relative to the boring of an Artesian well on Colt's 
estate in Hartford, I have thought fit, as subscriber to 

our Weekly, and knowing the interest which you take 
fn all industrial enterprises, to mention a few Artesian 
wells in France. 

“ The deepest well of this kind in France and prob- 
ably in Eurupe, is at the Marine Hospital at Roche- 
fort, made by the well-known firm of Messrs. De- 
gousée, Charles Laurent & Co., ofthis city. This well 
was begun with the intention of obtaining fresh water 
for the use of the hospital. It was commenced at a 
diameter of 14 inches, and finished at 8 inches. After 
having bored to the depth .of 2782 feet they reached 
hot mineral water, the temperature of which is 40 de- 

Tees centigrade, and will aye! be used for bath- 
ng and other purposes by the hospital. Another well 
has been commenced, and is now boring at a quarter 
known as “La Chapelle” in Paris. It was commen: 
at a diameter of 5 feet 10 inches, and has attained the 
depth of 1235 feet. The actual diameter is 4 feet 4 
inches, and boring is advancing at the rate of more 
than three feet per day through c 

“The French Government caused a large num- 
ber of these wells to be bored in Algiers, but the two 
above-mentioned are really worthy of notice.” 

It is stated that there is in operation in Chautauqua 
County, New York, a minkery, sufficient in size to ac- 
commodate a hundred of these animals; and it is be- 
lieved that when the propagation of the mink is car- 
ried on extensively it will become a very profitable 
business. The animals must be taken when young, 
and domesticated. The expense of feeding is merely 
nominal, and the necessary arrangements simple. 





ILLUMINATING OUR INNER 
SELVES. 


Tue Chinese sword-swallowers at the Paris 
Exhibition were extraordinary performers in their 
way, but at this epoch of progress they have soon 
been dis Swallowing a sabre, at present, 
is nothing. The fashion now is to swallow a 
lighted lantern and brilliantly illuminate your in- 
ner man. You then become a living and walking 
gas-light ; that is all. 

It is evident that swallowing a lantern is only 
one remove in advance of swallowing a sword. 
Now there happen to be little electric lanterns 
which give light without burning. They are 
called Gessler’s tubes, and are small glass cylin- 
ders, either empty or filled with azote, hydrogen, 
or carbonic acid gas, through which a voltaic 
current is made to pass. “ The tubes become 
sufficiently luminous to allow you to read printed 
letters held at several inches distant from them. 
When this miniature lantern is introduced into a 
stomach, the skin is transparent enough to per- 
mit your seeing the interior of the animal. ‘There 
is no need for people to live in glass-houses, for 
they are hereby transformed into glass-houses 
themselves. ‘Their domestic secrets are rudely 
divulged ; and Diogenes would be delighted to 
find that, instead of a mere superficial outside 
view of his much desiderated honest man, he can 
now, with the newly-invented lantern, look a per- 
son through and through. 

The'experiment, which may be considered ex- 
ceedingly curious until something still morestrange 
is started, is only an extended copy of what has 
been practiced in medical art for some years past. 
For instance, there is the Ophthalmoscope, or 
Eye-inspector, of the German philosopher Helm- 
holtz, a small instrument by means of which the 
interior of the eye being lighted up, it is possible 
to explore successfully the deepest portions of 
that intricate organ. Other instruments assist 
in the examination of divers internal of the 
human body. Not the least remarkable of these 
inquisitive apparatuses is the Laryngoscope, in- 
vented by a German physician named Czermak, 
for the inspection of the respiratory passages and 
the mechanism which produces the voice. 

The vocal organ in man (which Dr. Tyndall 
truly describes as the most perfect of reed in- 
struments) is placed at the top of the windpipe, 
the head of which is adjusted for the attachment 
of certain elastic bands, called “‘ vocal chords,” 
which almost close the aperture. When the air 
from the lungs is forced through the slit which 
separates these vocal chords, they are thrown into 
vibration. By varying their tension the rate of 
vibration is varied, and the sound changed in 
pitch, The sweetness and smoothness of the 
voice depend on the perfect closure of the slit of 
the glottis at regular intervals during the vibra- 
tion. 

The vocal chords may be illuminated and 
viewed in a mirror placed suitably at the back 
of the mouth. Dr. Tyndall once attempted to 
project M. Czermak’s larynx upon a screen in his 
lecture-room, but with only partial success. The 
organ may, however, be viewed directly in the 
Laryngoscope, its motions, both in singing, speak- 
ing, and coughing, being strikingly visible. The 
roughness of the voice in colds is due, according 
to the aforesaid Helmholtz (learned ih Acous- 
tics), to mucous flocculi, which get into the slit 
of the glottis, and which are seen by means of 
the Laryngoscope. The squeaking falsetto voice 
with which persons are afflicted, the same Helm- 
holtz thinks may be produced by the drawing 
aside of the mucous layer which ordinarily lies 
under and loads the vocal chords. Their edges 
thus become sharper, and their weight less; 
while their elasticity remaining the same, they 
are shaken into more rapid tremors. The prompt- 
ness and accuracy with which the vocal chords 
can change their tension, their form, and the 
width of the slit between them render the voice 
the most perfect of musical instruments. 


frog, with all the minute vessels thereto pertain- 
ing, why should we not do so with larger ani- 
mals, with our own proper selves? It is merely 
a question of degree. With a sufficient intensity 
of illuminating power there is no knowing what 
may not become transparent. And, in fact, a dis- 
tinguished hygienist, M. Foussagrives, of Mont- 
pellier, attempted to render the internal viscera 
of our body visible by transmitted light. They 
were to be exhibited to by-standers as animated 
and most interesting transparencies. M. Briik, 
a German medical man, followed up the same 
line of research. Finally, at the Medical Con- 
gress of 1867, M. Milliot, a French physician re- 
siding at Kiew, gave an approximate solution of 
the problem. 

His Splanchnoscope (or instrument intended 
to render the viscera internally visible) has been 
tried with success. It is in principle simply a 
Gessler’s tube, or, more strictly speaking, a mod- 
ification of the apparatus described in special 
treatises under the title of Mindeldorf’s tube. 
At one of the meetings of the Congress, M. Mil- 
liot introduced his lantern into the stomach of a 
dog by means of an cesophagian probe. Through 
the skin, thus rende transparent, the specta- 
tors were able to distinguish perfectly the in- 
terior of the dog’s stomach in all its details. The 
experiment was tried a second time on the per- 
son of a cat; and it has quite recently been re- 
peated in M. Henri de Parville’s presence, the 
scientific collaborateur of the Constitutionnel. M. 
Milliot has likewise introduced a tube more than 
a yard in length into a man’s cesophagus; and the 
internal membrane of this deep-seated orga: be- 
came perfectly distinguishable. 

Cui bono? What is the good of all this? is a 
very natural question to ask. And, in truth, its 
utility is not very apparent. The system of in- 
ternal lighting up having, however, been invent- 
ed, its useful application will probably come aft- 
erw: Meanwhile, it will decide whether an 
absent dress-maker, while thinking where her 
Highland laddie has gone, has swaliowed needles 
and instead of sauce piquante. It may set- 
tle the question whether Master Tommy or the 
cat has emptied all the pots of strawberry jam. 
At worst, it will be a formidable rival to sword- 
swallowing and Japanese feats of dexterity. Per- 
haps even next season's pantomime will give us a 
**pas brilliant,” danced by human glow-worms 
shining with all their might and main, and fol- 
lowed up by a new edition of the Feast of Lan- 
terns, with effects which no Chinese stage-man- 
ager ever dreamed of. 


HON. DANIEL M. DURELL, OF 
LOUISIANA. 


Tue subject of this sketch was born in the 
town of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in the 
year 1811, He entered Harvard University in 
the year 1827, and throughout his four-years’ 
course was remarkable for his eager desire for 
general literature, especially that of the old mas- 
ters. Here it was that he laid the broad and 
deep foundation for his vast and varied learning. 
After graduating he studied law in the office of 
his. father, Hon. Dante, M. Durexyt, who had 
then removed to Dover, for two years, when un- 
der the auspices of Mr. Poi, afterward Presi- 
dent, he went to New Orleans and commenced 
the practice of the law. 

His twenty-five years’ life in New Orleans pri- 
or to the rebellion may be briefly stated. It was 
the old narrative presenting a trial under which 
the pluck of most men yields—namely, that of 
large capacity and unfitting opportunity. With 
an ardent love for mankind, and a keen percep- 
tion of the derangement and demoralization 
wrought by slavery, he saw little in Southern so- 
ciety or institutions with which he felt a sympa- 
thy. He therefore devoted himself almost ex- 
clusively to the study of books. In the conduct 
of his cases he was noticeable for the thorough- 
ness with which he searched all the lore of the 
law for precedent or authority, but especially for 
the unrelenting grasp with which he clung to the 
great principles which they embodied. Once or 
twice he was drawn into the conduct of public 
affairs. He was the author of the present char- 
ter of the city of New Orleans, which was adopt- 
ed in 1856, and which as a municipal constitu- 
tion is, in all its details, a model; and now and 
then he made a draft of a statute, striking at 
some evil or introducing some good, which the 
public mind at first opposed, gradually traveled 
up to, and ultimately adopted. He made, in 
1864, a vigorous effort to ally the South more 
closely with the great and free West, and for this 

d and published a pamphlet of 
most elaborate statistics showing the connection 
and mutual dependence of the two sections. But 
for the most part he lived in a world of laborious 
and wide-reaching study. 

The result of all this was that the year 1A62 
found him a most extensively and profoundly 
read lawyer, conversant to an extent allotted to 
but few men with literature and history, and not 
only fresh in his reading of the ancient classics, 
but also a thorough scholar in the French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish. 

The year 1862 brought General BuTLer to New 
Orleans, and developed that this man of books 
had, not read in vain, but had nurtured in his 
heart of hearts a reverence for the grandeur and 
beneficence of free institutions as re ted by 
the Federal Government. ‘This quality, together 
with manifest ability to understand men and 
judge of measures, led the commanding general 
to place him at the head of the Bureau of Fi 





The order of the day, therefore, is that we | 


should be able to see every thing, without ex 
ception. If we can look an animacule through 
and through by means of transmitted light; if, 
in the same way, we can behold the blood cir- 
culating in the tail of a tadpole or the foot of a 
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nances of that prostrated and depleted city. ‘To 
say that he re-established its credit does not do 
him justice; he re-established it swiftly and by 
methods which enabled it in its emptiness and 
absence of commerce to meet its liabilities with 
a promptness not surpassed in its extreme pros- 


perity, 
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GENERAL JOSEPH R. HAWLEY, PRESIDENT OF TH 


June, 1863, saw him placed upon the Bench 
of the United States District Court, where, sit- 
ting unaided both as District and Circuit Judge, 
were cast upon him the whole of Chancery, Com- 
mon Law, and Admiralty Jurisdiction, together 
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E CHICAGO CONVENTION.—{Sze Pace 362.1 


with the construction and application of the non- 
intercourse and confiscation acts and the settle- 
ment of the numerous delicate questions arising | 
under the law of nations, on land and sea, in time 
of civil war. Truly these were the labors of 
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HON. DANIEL M. DURELL, OF LOUISIANA. 


Hercules, and performed, too, in the midst of | Lord Bacon’s precept to Judges, he ‘‘ raised 


a community for the greater part bitterly un- 
friendly to the Government whose interests he 
guarded and whose laws he enforced. But 
with firmness and kindness to all, following 
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the valleys and took down the hills.” Not 
cumbering himself with authorities, except those 
of the leading cases, which seemed ineffaceably 
branded upon his mind, patient beyond praise in 
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READING THE NEWS OF THE NOMINATION OF GENERAL GRANT IN THE COUNTRY.—Sxercuep sr W. B, Barrp.—[See Pace 362.) 
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listening to well-digested and suggestive argu- 
ment, curt to severity when sophistry would 
seek to pervert facts or principles, with a memory 
which seems never to have let go any material 
fact, he has unweariedly and exhaustively ana- 
lyzed the perplexing questions brought before 
him, and with gigantic strength and upon broad- 
est grounds solved them, until political foes list- 
ening to his luminous reasoning—so simple that 
a child could comprehend it—were compelled to 
admit its conclusiveness. ‘‘ His very statement 
is argument; his inference seems demonstra- 
tion.” The common-sense justice of a case 
being always to him its atmosphere, he rests 
his decision upon principles which, when enun- 
ciated by him, are so evident that the wonder is 
that any one should have missed them. The 
force of his influence as Judge has changed 
the manner of reasoning, and more or less the 
practice in his own courts, and indirectly those 
of the State courts of Louisiana. For while he 
has preserved all the spirit of equity with which 
the civil law abounds, he has substituted, and pre- 
pared the way to substitute, for its looser methods 


| than «burdens. 
| other’ as readily as a master musician changes 


the more clearly defined forms and modes of 
the common law. 

The spring and summer of 1864 placed upon 
him fourfold duties of great magnitude. He 
was acting-Mayor of the city of New Orleans; 
he sat daily as Judge in his own thronged 
courts; he sat as Chief of the Finance Bu- 
reau, and. from the chaos which had. there 
reigned was steadily evoking system; and he 
presided over the Constitutional Convention of 
1864, assembled under the orders of President 
Livcoin, and largely through the weight of his 
personal character, notwithstanding their turbu- 
lence and acrimony in discussion, secured har- 
monious and, in a high degree, wise action in 
the Constitution promulgated; and as execu- 
tive officer, financier, statesman, and jurist made 
his official duties appear rather as ornaments 
He passed from one to the 


the air or the strain—not perplexed by even 
these multiform demands—and performing all 
with wondrous ease and consummate ability. 

It is unfortunate for the profession that his de- 


DEAD HEROES, 


cisions have as yet not been reported. Involving 
as they do so wide a range of subjects, reached 
with such intellectual strides and elaborated with 
such research and learning, they are worthy of 
the age which produced a MArsHALt, and would 
be invaluable as a permanent element of Ameri- 
can jurisprudence. 

There is to be derived from his experience a 
lesson for the young and aspiring. The twenty- 
five years of his retirement, instead of being 
wasted in idleness or frivolity or mean. pursuits, 
were day and night assiduously devoted to draw- 
ing from the soutces of law and literature, what 
has proved a magnificent preparation for the high 
career toward which he was possibly unconscious- 
ly but surely advancing, and which he now finds 
to be powerful auxiliaries, all the tributes which 
he so patiently and earnestly levied from the 
whole realm of reading. Let, then, native talent 
take courage and labor without cessation or weari- 
ness for the opportunities which, though unseen 
and undeveloped, near or far off, God by his ap- 
pointments ever vouchsafes to the great and great- 
ly industrious. 





HONORING OUR DEAD HEROES. 


Tue 30th of May was appointed, by General 
Joun A, Locan, commanding the Grand Army 
of the Republic, as a day on which the late sol 
diers of the Union belonging to that organization 
should unite in strewing with flowers or othe: 
wise decorating the graves of their comrades who 
fell in the late war. In this observance no form 
of ceremony was prescribed, but each Post of the 
Grand Army was urged to arrange in its own 
way such fitting service and testimonial of respect 
as circumstances would permit. *‘* Let us,” said 
General Loaan, in his address, ‘‘ at the time ap 
pointed gather around their sacred remains and 
garland the passionless mounds above them with 
the choicest flowers of spring-time; let us raise 
above them the dear old flag they saved from dis- 
honor; let us in this solemn presence renew our 
pledges to aid and assist those whom they have 
left among us a sacred charge upon a nation’s 
gratitude, the soldier's and sailor’s widow and 
orphan.” 

It is hoped and believed that this ceremony 
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gurated may grow into a custom which 
' ) from year to year. Our engrav- 
pre g page, from a design by 
( ps PARSONS > itended t e 

nd as a tribute to our f 
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HOW SURNAMES CAME INTO USE. 
In primitive and scanty communities men nei- 
received nor required more than a single 
, piece There is no reason to suppose 
r consisted of a word arbitra- 
! conferred without object as a 
It expressed either some fact 
€ the birth or ] ersonal appearance of 
ly-born child, or—perhaps more com- 
jiration as to the infant's future 
or career on the part of the parents. 
St s as svere originated in the latter man- 
i naturally enough be closely associated 
‘ us belief of those who chose them. 
The mythology of the ancient Teutons and 
the menclature were intimately connected. 
I deities whom they dreaded and worshiped, 
heroic qualities which they attributed to 
ties, supplied a large proportion of their 
pe tles. ‘Their simple root names, how- 
e soon to a great extent merged in com- 
i ns, although among our monosyllabic sur- 
Y the present time some are to be found 
h are held to have come down to us unal- 
| from the highest Teutonic antiquity. The 
inations adopted were frequently suitable 
id suggestive. Sut this can not be said of all, 


even of most of them. In the course of time 
imes were conjoined with hut little regard to 
ropriateness, being evidently the titles of dif- 
it heroes, who had been invested with ap- 
various and sometimes in- 
ious qualities. So that at an early period 
e of actual persons upon the nomen- 

l progenitors began to. assert its su- 
wity over that of regard for titular propriety ; 


tions denoting 
110n norming 
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in other words, the power of human association 
superseded the love of verbal consistency. 
It is interesting to note in the Teutonic names 


the prominent homage paid to work and will, to 
t ‘tues of firmness and determination; and 
while we contrast these titles with the more high- 
romantic and poetical denominations of the 
can not fail to recognize in the two 
classes of names the early manifestation of those 
liverse qualitits which have appropriated to the 
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their widely different ré/es in the drama | 


I the single personal name was sufficient 
under the most primitive cOnditions of hu 
man life. Growing numbers rendered the fre- 
ment repetition of similar titles unavoidable, and 


r methods of distinction became necessary. 

in common with most other races, the Anglo- 
<ons resorted to two or three simple means for 
eting the necessity. Men came to be called 

e sons of their fathers, while personal peculiar- 
ies originated nicknames, which also sometimes 
ved to distinguish individuals. ‘The situation 

f a man’s residence, or his occupation, more- 
frequently supplied a description of him 

to a certain extent, as an addi- 


which answered, 
nal name, There must have been, however, 
in the generality of cases, a great deal of un- 
rtainty attendant upon the use of these modes 
f distinction. And even in those instances in 
the second title, from being constantly 
pplied, answered most of the ends of a modern 
surname, it related to the individual only, and 
invelved nothing like a system of family nomen- 
clature 
The first movement toward distinctive family 
titles seems, indeed, to have been made in a dif- 


direction, and to have consisted not in the 
adoption of a second name at all, but in the mod- 
ification of the personal or fore-name. A prefix 
selected, which was made common to the 
ppellations of all the members of a family ; and 
this prefix the different and distinguishing 
terminations were compounded, /éthel-, Aid-, 
und Ji1lf- were prefixes of this description; and 
e, With many other similar ones, were em- 
ployed ina great variety of combinations. This 
ystem, how is but rarely employed, and 
vas not even perfectly carried out by those who 


was 


Vill 


the 
ties 
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in a me ire ¢ lopted it. 
The year 1000 has been mentioned as the 
probable period at which surnames—in the pres- 


ent acceptation of the word—were first regularly 
employed. To the Normans belongs the credit 
of having instituted them. 

Ihe feudal system naturally tended to create 
rnames out of landed possessions, and at the 
une time to limit their use to the upper classes. 

lor a long time, therefore, they were the privi- 
leged titles of the few, and not the means of fam- 


ily distinction employed by the people in general. 
It may be said that five centuries elapsed from } 


late of their importation to that of their gen- 
adoption throughout the country—during 
al they were but slowly spreading 
lownward through society. It is difficult now 
closely the gradual process by which 
nt forms 
, crystallized into the consistency of perma- 
ind hereditary surnames; but it is certain 

large proportion of our family titles of to- 

: substantially identical with the mere de- 
terms used to distinguish individuals, 
years of Anglo-Saxon history 


h intery 


il 


anei of designation became, as it 


» earl 
1. Thus it has happened that names 
ng mere personal caprice and popular 
taken their places among those orig- 
more regular wavs, and that the patro- 
t itles derived from lands, from situ- 
f residences, from trades and qualities, 
been handed down to us amidst a hetero 
- multitude of other a} pellations, which, 
we have seen, are surprising from their va- 
riety, and often perplexing from their extreme 
or sss. ‘The process by which the ancient per- 
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vnal names of imes have been per- 


pre-Norman t 
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1 petuated in the form of surnames demands a mo- 
ment’s separate consideration. It was probably 
a not uncommon practice among such of the 
Anglo-Saxon race as were enabled by their en- 
ergy of character to obtain their deliverance from 


} sertdom under Norman rule, and to regain some- 








thing of the social position which they had lost 
at the Conquest, to recur, in choosing their fam- 
ily name, to the honored title of some ancestor 
of their own. Had it not been for this loving 
adoption of ancestral names we should probably 
find among those of our family denominations 
which follow the patronymic form scarcely any 
thing of a Saxon character; for by the time that 
surnames were beginning to come into general 
use the old Saxon baptismal appellations had 
mostly given way to the Johns, Jameses, Thom- 
ases, Williams, and Roberts of Norman introduc- 
tion. 





Burnett's Cocoarne is one of-the most ex- 
cellent and beautifying hair preparations to be 
found in this or any other country. — Charleston 


Mere ury. -, 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Met PATCHES, FRECKLES, AND TAN. The 
4 only reliable Remedy for those Brown Discolora- 
tions on the face is PERRY’S MOTH and FRECKLE 
LOTION. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 
Bond 8t., New York. §@~ Sold every where. 


OR THOSE DISFIGURING DISEASES, Biack 

Worms and Pimples on the Face, nse PERRY'S 

COMEDONE and Pimple Remedy. Order from Drug- 
gist, or send to Dr. B. b. Perry, 49 Bond St., N. Y. 


_'S. T.—1860.—X. . 


Mercutio said of his wound, 

* It was not as deep as a well, nor as wide 

Asa gate, but it would do.” 

PLANTATION Birrers will not raise the dead, 
But they cnre the sick, exalt the depressed, 
And render life a thing to be enjoyed. 








We believe there,are millions of living witnesse= 
to this fact. Dyspepsiasis a horrid disease, but Planta- 
tion Bitters will cure it. It is a most invigorating 
tonic for weakness and mental despondency. Those 
who are “ out of sorts” should try Plantation Bitters. 





MAGNOLIA WATER.—A delightful toilet article 
—superior to Cologne, and at half the price. 








HE MASKED BALL, and other tales; Useful 
Recipes; Scientific Articles; Puzzles; Ilustra- 
tions, etc., etc., will be found in ‘*MAPLE LEAVES” 
for June. Only 25 cents a year. Send subscriptions 
to UO. A, ROORBACH, 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


BOOSEY & CO.’S 
CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. Complete 
ORATORIOS and MASSES in vocal score, with organ 
or piano-forte accompaniment; TUTORS for all IN- 
STRUMENTS; and THE MUSICAL CABINET—a 
complete Library of Vocal, Piano-forte, and Dauce 
Music in 60 volumes—all 50 cents each. Other im- 
portant musical works equally es Catalogues 
mailed free. BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, New 


York, and Holles Street, London. 
Ce All genuine BARTLETT SEWING 
MACHINES are now —— with a guarantee 
bearing the trade-mark and signature of J. W. BART- 
LETT, the Patentee, from the Depot, 569 Broadway, 
New York City 
¢z#~ Beware of bogus Machines and Agents. 2¢ 





“Blessings Brighten as they take 
their Flight.” 


Home, friends, and all the enjoyments of life seem 
infinitely more dear to the sufferer from nervous 
debility when the probability is that, ere long, he 
must leave them for ever. When the health has be- 
come impaired, and the strength is failing, then life 
looks more alluring. Stimulants are the only means 
of restoration in cases of nervous debility, The great 
difficulty has been to provide a stimulant possessing 
not only medicinal merit, but one affording perma- 
nent relief. If HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS 
is resorted to in such cages, its beneficial effects will 
soon become apparent in the buoyancy of spirits and 
renewed strength of the hitherto dejected patient. 
Experience has proved this preparation to be “ THE 
REMEDY OF THE AGE” for NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
as well as all diseases arising from derangement ofthe 





stomach and liver. 

Persons advanced in life, and feeling the hand of 
time weighing heavily upon them, with all its attend- 
ant ills, will find in the use of HOSTETTER’S CELE- 
BRATED STOMACH BITTERS an elixir that will 
instill new iife into their veins; restore, in a measure, 
the ardor and energy of more youthful days; build up 
their shrunken forms, and give health and vigor to 
their remaining years. Those who are in the least 
afflicted with Dyspepsia, Ague, Languor, Nausea, or 
any other troublesome and dangerous disease arising 
from a disordered system, should not hesitate to avail 
themselves of the benefit derived from this great 
remedy. 

The immense quantities of this invaluable tonic 
at are consumed, and which is steadily increasing 
» by year, is sufficient in itself to disarm the most 
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Novelty Iron Works, 
Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iren Work of all kinds for 


Buildings. 
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guide in all matters of law and business transactions 
for every State in the Union. It is worth many times 
cost to any man or woman who has or expects to 
have any interests to protect. 12mo, 650 pages. Price, 
in full leather binding, $2 50; sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Ageuts wanted every where. Address B. 4 
HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 98 Spring St., New York. 


its 





Oroide Gold Watch Co., 78 Nassau St., express superb 
Watches, $10 each, C.O.D., warranted five years. 


AND BUSINESS-FORM BOOK is a complete | 


FRECKLES, PIMPLES, TAN, 
MOTH-BLOTCHES, SUNBURN, 
and all eruptions of the SKIN effectually removed by 
PHALON’S “PAPHIAN LOTION.” 
Renders the SKIN and COMPLEXION 
SOFT, FAIR, and BLOOMING. 
This is the only harmless and reliable remedy for 
diseases of the skin, and has been established 25 years, 
For ladies in the nursery it is of great importance. 
For gentlemen after shaving it allays the smarting pain 
and makes the face dé@lightfally cool and pleasant. 
PHALON’S *“*PAPHIAN SOAP” 
for the toilet, nursery, and bath, delightfully perfumed, 
25 cents per cake. Sold every where. 


“FLOR DE Mayo” 


A NEW PERFUME FOR 
THE HANDKERCHIEF 

SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 
PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, N. Y. 


ARTLETT MACHINE and NEEDLE DEPOT, 569 
Broadway, N.Y. Needles, &c., for all Machines. 











ARTLETT’S Reversible Sewing Machines are the 
lowest-priced reliable Machines. Examine different 
styles, or send stamp for circular to Depot, 569 Broad’y. 
To sell by sample a 


WANTED, AGENTS, coniinea’sQUante, 


LEVEL, and BEVEL. Great inducements offered. 

| County rights for sale on most liberal terms. 
particulars, address 

W.S. BATCHELDER & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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| CHEAP EDITION 
| QUEEN VICTORIA’S BOOKS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published : 

THE EARLY YEARS OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. Compiled, under the 
direction of Her Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant- 
General the Hon.C. Grey. Two Portraits. 


LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF OUR LIFE IN 
THE HIGHLANDS, from 1548 to 1861. To which 
are prefixed and added Extracts from the same 
Journal, giving an account of Earlier Visits to Scot- 
land, and Tours in England and Ireland, and Yacht- 
ne Sacusstona. Engravings. Edited by Autuvr 
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| 
| CHEAP EDITION. 
tw Harrer & Broruers will send the above works 


| by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
{ United States, on receipt of the price. 
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ARTIFICIAL LEGS AND ARMS. 

Selpho’s Patent are the best. They are light, strong, 
and durable—have stood the longest test of any, aud 
| contain latest improvements. Pamphlets free. Ad- 
dress SELPHO & SON, 516 Broadway, New York. 


| OCKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, Nyack, on 
the Hudson. Summer session of this Seminary 

for Education of Young Ladies commences April 16. 

Address Rey. L. DE LOS MANSFIELD, Principal. 


12mo, Paper. 25 CENTS EACH. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


HE MIRROR AND FARMER, a weekly paper 
published at Manchester, N. H., is the leading 
FARMING AND FAMILY PAPER in the Eastern 
States. It is a quarto, about the size of the New York 
Weekly Tribune. Specimen copies sent free upon re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp to prepay postage. Terms 
of advertising: Ten Cents for a line of space each in- 
sertion. Twelve lines make an inch long. Twenty 

ee column single insertion. 

OHN B. CLARKE, Editor and Proprietor. 


Curls! Curls ! —" 





SAMPLES 





Sent Free. 


A sample of Prof. ROBB’S CURLIQUE will be sent 
free to any address. 
straightest hair on the first application (without inju- 
ry) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flowing curls. 


Address, with stamp, 
Prof. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Ohio. 


Cc. O. D. 





NOW UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED THE 
BEST AND CHEAPEST WATCH 
IN THE WORLD, 


And in fine Plain or Engine-turned Silver Case, 


FOR $25, 


To be 
titicate of American Watch Company, guaranteeing 
it to be in all respects as represented. E 


EXAMINATION IN POSSESSION OF 
EXPRESS COMPANY. (No dealer in metal 
watches dare make a similar offer.) The purchaser 


vance on that asked for the base metal watch repre- 
sented as an imitation of gold only for purposes of 
fraud and deception, of no real value, and mainly 
bought by unprincipled parties to be sold again to 
persons unacquainted with its spurious character. 

Name and address must be distinctly written. Buy- 
er to pay Express charge. Address 

EUGENE BADGELEY, 157 Fulton St., N.Y. 


THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO.’S 


NEW CLOTH PLATE 


for the WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE. 





tinct and different stitches can be made, viz., the Lock. 
Double-Loop Elastic (or so-called Grover & Baker), anc 
the newly-patented Three-Thread Embroidery Stitch. 
Price of Plate, $10 00, 
The Bruen Manufacturing Co., 


571 Broadway, New York. 
ANTED, AGENTS FOR OUR $1 SALE. 





\ Send 


LORD, & CO., 221 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





for MELODEON, CABINET ORGAN, GUITAR, 
ACCORDEON, CONCERTINA, GERMAN ACCOR- 
DEON, BANJO, VIOLIN, FLUTE, CLARIONET. 
FLAGEOLET, FIFE. Each Book contains easy and 
simple, but very complete rules and exercises, with 
from one to four hundred pieces of popular music, 
fingered expressly for the instrument. rice 50 cents 
each, sent postpaid. 

ELIAS HOWE, 103 Court St., Boston. 


“GENTS WANTED—FOR THE 
best and most reliable LIFE 





Now ready. In one handsome Yol, 
$2.50. Also just issned THE 
NATIONAL HAND-BOOK of Facts 


the Government to the present time, 

408 pages $1.50. Sent Post paid. 
E. B, TREAT & CO., Publishers, 

654 Broadway, N. Y. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have in Preparation: 
Tur Srconp Voitume or a New 


Cat eens OF BIBLICAL, THEO- 

LOGICAL, AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERA- 
TURE. By Rey. Jous M‘Curntrook, D.D., and James 
Stroxe, 8.T.D. With Maps and numerous Illustra- 
tions. To be completed in about Six Volumes, Royal 
Svo, of about One Thousand Pages each. Vol, I., com- 
prising the Letters A and B, is now ready. The re- 
maining Volumes are in rapid progress, and will ap- 
pear at short intervals. rice per Volume, Cloth, 
$5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, $8 00. 


Harrer & Brotuers will send the above Work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





The CURLIQUE will curl the | 


American (WALTHAM) Watches, | 


CHRONOMETER BALANCE, EXTRA JEWELED, | 


aid on delivery, accompanied with cer- | 


BUYER TO HAVE PRIVILEGE OF | 


is reminded that the price named is only a small ad- | 


By substituting this Plate for the old one, three dis- | 


25c. for two Checks. Circulars free BANKS, 


OWE'S PIANO WITHOUT A MASTER; also | 


OF GRANT, by Hon. J. T. Headley, | 


and Figures from the foundation of | 


M'Clintock & Strong’s Cyclopadia. | 


HE NEW $1 WATCH.—The Magnetic Pocket 
| Time-Keeper and Compass, handsome case, glass 
| crystal, white dial, steel and metal works, watch size, 
| good order; will denote correct time. Warranted for 
two years. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sent by mail for 
$1; 3 for $2; or by Express, C.O D., on receipt of or- 
der. Address HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


MPLOYMENT. $15 00 to $30 00 a day guaranteed. 

Male or Female Agents wanted in every town— 
| descriptive circulars free. Address JAMES C. RAND 
| & CO., Biddeford, Me. 


HE LITTLE JOKER—Full! of Fun—and an ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH, beautifally Colored, will 
be sent to any address on receipt of 25 cents, by 
W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassan St., New York. 











‘Unquestionably the best sustained work of 
the kind in the world.” 


| Harper’s Magazine. 





} In the Number for January was commenced “ The 
Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story," by Dinan Mciock 
Craik, Author of ** John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 

| The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 

| Observer. 

} It meets precisely the popular taste, furnishing a 

pleasing and instructing variety of reading for i 

Zion's Herald, Boston, 





‘‘A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of ‘* The Moowstone,” a Novel, by WiLk1z CoLtrys, 
Author of “‘ The Woman in White,” &c. 
| The model newspaper of our country.—N. ¥. Even- 
ing Post. 

The articles npon public qnestions which appear in 
Harper's Weekty form a remarkable series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review, 


| 





An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, 
Pleasure, and Instruction. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


In it is now being published ** The Cord and Creese," 
a Novel, by James De Mitte. 


The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
| topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers. —A lbion. 





TERMS FOR HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


| Harper's Macazineg, One Year......$4 00 
| Harrer’s Weexty, One Year...... 4m 
| Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 
| 


Darrer’s Macazine, Harper's WEEK ty, and Harper's 
{| Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

| An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werxty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
| Sussortpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; ov, Siz 

Copies for $20 00. 

g@- Harper's Perionicats will be delivered to 
City Subscribers without extra charge. 

Bound Volumes of the Macaztnr, each Volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 r Volume, sent by mail, postage paid. 
Bound Volumes of the Weexty, each containing the 
Numbers for a Year, will be furnished for $7 00, freight 
paid by the Publishers. 

| The Postage within the United States is for the 
| Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
| terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
| the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
| 24 cents additional for the MaGazrng, or 20 cents for 
the WerkLy or Bazak, to pre-pay the United States 
postage. 

' Subscribers to the Macaztne, Wreekty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
| sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In ordering the Macazine, the Weexty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apvertistne in Harrer’s Perroptcas. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line, each insertion. 





Periontcat Drarers supplied with Harrer’s WEEK- 
ty and Harper's Bazar at Seven Dollars per hun 
eac 








Juma 6, 1868.) 
Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 


THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. ° 


OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered composition, known only to 
ourselves, precisely like gold in appearance, keeping its color as 
$ long as worn, and as well finished as the best gold ones. These 
h watches are in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the 
9 best materials, of the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled 
and well finished, with a view to the best results in regard to wear 

= and time. For appearanee, durability, and time they have never 

oO od ; moe been equaled by watches costing five times as much. Each one 
warranted by special certificate to keep accurate time. Price $15. Gentlemen's and Ladies’ sizes. For this 
small sum any one can have an excellent watch, equal in appearance, and as good for time, as a gold one 
costing $150. Also Oroide Chains, as well made as those of m4 from $2 to $6. Goods sent to any part of the 
United States by express. Money need not be sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when the goods are 
delivered by the express. Customers must pay act the express charges. 
C.E.COLLINS & CO.,37 and 39 Nassau St., N. ¥., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 

te TO CLUBS.—Where SIX WATCHES are ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Watch, making 
SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS. 

tz” CAUTION. Since our Oroide Watches have attained so high a reputation, and the demand for them 
has greatly increased, many persons are offering common and worthless watches for sale, representing them 
to be Oroide Watches, in some instances stating that they are our Agents. We will state most positively that 
we employ no Agents, and that no one else does or can make Oroide ; pone eye d these representations are 
false. The genuine Oroide Watches can only be obtained by ordering directly from us. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
From the New York Independent. 

Our readers have probably observed in our paper the advertisement of C. E. Collins & Co.'s Oroide Watches. 
These gentlemen are manufacturing a watch which they claim to have good time-keeping qualities, and in a 
case which is ornamental and durable, an almost exact imitation of gold. We have tried one of the watches, 
and find it a good time-keeper when well regulated. There are a great many persons in all classes of society 
who can not afford to pay a price of $40 or $60 for a first-class silver watch, nor $125 to $175 for a gold one, yet 
would like a handsome-looking watch, keeping fairtime. The Oroide Watch appears to suit their cases exactly. 
Messrs. C. E. Collins & Co.: West Bancor, December 3, 1867. 

GrntTLemEN,—I have received the watch you sent per the Adams Express, and like it very well. It keeps 
rood time, and is of a handsome appearance. I have disposed of it to a friend of mine, and now wish you to 
send me one of the same kind. I may be able to get some other orders for you ere long. When you send it, 
direct it to Havre de Grace, Md., as that is the nearest point for me to get it. Hoping to hear from you soon, 
I remain, yours, &c., V. D. Beprorp. 
Messrs. C. E. Collins & Co.: York, Pa., December 10, 1867. 

Dear Sirs,—I received the Watch to-day, and I am very much pleased with it. It is in reality more than 
you advertise. There are five persons who will send for the same watch in a few days. Yours respectfully, 

Joseru ZINKAND. 
Messrs. C. E. Collins & Co.: Orrice Mercnants’ Union Express, Sturais, Dec. 4, 1867. 

GenTLEMEN,—Please send me a half dozen Oroide Watches—small, medium, and large sizes. The watch 
you sent on the 30th of November is all sound, and worth four times its cost. I will sell a great many watches, 
Please send me samples of your chains, I am going to keep two or three men travelling all the time. Ver 
truly yours, R. H. Mrntson. 
Mesars. C. E. Collins & Co.: Grrenwoop, Noy, 28, 1867. 

Dear Sirs,—Myself and three others wish you to send four of your Imitation Gold Watches, at $15 each, 
gentlemen's size, and receive payment on delivery. Address Greenwood Farms, Marquette County, Lake Su- 
perior, Michigan, by express to Negone, for Michael Lynch, Michael Connal, John Shehen, and Henry Young 
—all oftGreenwood. Your watches stand in great esteem here. Yours, &c., Micuaen Lyncu. 
Messrs. C. E. Collins & Co.: ni] Fort Harker, Kansas, Nov. 27, 1867. 

Sirs,—I wish you to send me a watch. I made quite a spec. on the last watch. I want this watch well 
finished, for they will sell well. Several of my friends have received watches from you, and they like them 
very well. Send by the U.S. Express. I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

P.S.—Forward to Ellsworth City, Ks. Henry A. Leonarp, Bugler, Co. H, 7th U.S.C 
Messre. C. BE. Collins & Co.: Sa.em, Orrcon, December 12, 1867. 

Gents,—I did not reach this place as soon as I expected when I wrote to you from Idaho, but was neq 
when I arrived yesterday to find that my order was filled, and the watches in the express office. I like the 
watches well, especially the large one. My brother will start for New York soon, and will call and see you. 
Thanking you for your promptness, I remain yours, Joun T. CROMWELL. 








HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





| 





Live in My Heart | 


Axp Par no Rent. New Song . , . 30c. 
Tue Eve tuat Brigutrens wuen I Come. . B0c. 
Purine Harp AGatnst Tne STREAM . . BOC. 
Dream or THE BaALL—Wa.tzes—Goprrey . . 40¢. 


Arranged for flute or violin, 15c.each. Music mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broapway, 
Branch, 208 Bowery. 2d door above 25th St. 





SOMETHING NEW, 


The BALLARD BREECH-LOADING SHOT-GUN. 
This gun, so much called for, is now ready for deliy- 
ery. Price, $3500. Sent, securely packed, on receipt 
of price. Also the well-known BALLARD RIFLES, 
the Southerner Pistols, Eagle Revolvers. American 
Metallic Ammunition, all sizes. Superior quality. 
Send for circular. Address MERWIN, TAYLOR, & 
SIMPKINS, Sole Agents, 262 Broadway, New York. 
After May Ist, 285 Broadway. 

P.S.—A full assortment of all goods in our line. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON WORKS, 


FOURTEENTH STREET, snetwren AVENUES B 
anp C, NEW YORK. 
D. D. BADGER, President. 
N. CHENEY, Vice-President. 


Fire-proof Buildings of every description, and ev- 
ery kind of Iron Work for Building Purposes, also for 
Bridges. 


_ + 














Messrs. C. E. Collins &- Co.: 
Srrs, 
icle, you may expect further orders; 


having it registered, to save $1 paying expenses back on the money. 


we remain your most obedient servants, 
Messrs. C. E. Collins & Co.: 


Gents,—Please send me, C. O. D., two of your Oroide Watches, gent’s watch: want one of them most as 
Also two of your two-dollar chains. 


plain a case as you have, the other one carved. 
Ohio, by M. U. Express. Respectfully yours, 


P.S.—The Ladies’ Watch you sent me was all that I could ask for the money. It keeps good time, and is a 
c 


splendid article. 
Messrs. C. E. Collina d- Co.: 


Please send me per express two watches, gents’ size; and if they prove to be as good as o one you sent 


me, I think I will want more. 


I am glad to say that the watch for my friend gave entire satisfaction; and, as he deals in the art 
and, as we put confidence in you, we will forward the money by mail, 





La GranGe, Ouro, January 14, 1568. » 


Hoping you will deal promptly with us, 
James A. Rvsseit, Harrison Cornett. 
West Newton, January 15, 1868. 





i . 
£0) yy f : | 
The Great New England Remedy. 
DR. J.W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 

is now offered to the afflicted throughout the country, 

after having been proved by the test of thirteen years 
in the New England States, where its merits have be- | 


come as well known as the tree from which, in part, it | 
derives its virtues. 


Send to Lima, Ally Co., 
C. M. Corrin. 


. M. Corrin. 
Port Hewry, N. Y., January 15, 1868. 


A. Wasson. 





New Spring Goods 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 


ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS, 


No. 637 Broadway. 


CLOTHING! CLOTHING! CLOTHING ! 


Our stock for the present season is of unparalleled 
extent and variety in both MEN'S AND BOYS’ 
CLOTHING. Persons at a distance can obtain per- 
fect-fitting garments from us, with certainty and dis- 
patch, by the aid of OUR NEW RULES OF SELF- 
MEASUREMENT. Rules and Price-List sent by 
mailon application. FREEMAN & BURR, Clothing 
Warehouse, 124 Fulton St., and 90 Nassau St., N. Y. 














WATCHES, and ROSKOPF’S Patentrp PEOPLE'S 


WATCH, cased in Swedish silver. The Improved 
Aluminium Bronze is a metal differing entirely from 
ny ever offered to the public. Its qualities and re- 

remblance to Gold are such that even judges have been 
deceived, It has seriously occupied the attention of 
‘ntific men, and has not only called forth the eu- 
wiums of the press in consequence of its peculiar 
properties, but has also obtained a Gold Medal at the 
Paris Exposition. The movements are well finished, 
perfectly regulated, and as all these goods are manu- 
factured in my own factory, I am enabled to warrant 
them as excellent time-keepers. Price, from $16 to $22. 

Further details will be found in my pamphlet, which 
will be sent postpaid on demand. 

A full assortment of Chains, also Aluminium Bronze 
Cases for Waltham Watches. Goods sent by express, 
C.O.D., with charges. 

Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 

No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 





EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER 
’ 

With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 


mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- | 


men books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
DAVID WATSON, Ag’t, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtlandt Street, New York. 





Imitation Ivory Goods. 


Great Improvements made: 3 New Patents received, 
MARTINGALE RINGS, $18 and $20 single gross. 
SHEET BUTTONS, red, white, blue, $4 per gross. 
BILLIARD BALLS, $9 and $16 per set. 
CHECKS, $8, $10, and $12 per 100. 
Also a great variety of Ivory, Pearl, and Gilt Sleeve 
Buttons, $18 to $150 per gross pair. 
WM. M. WELLING, 571 Broadway, New York. 


Slide ipeeedieeenenbietentionemee toe 


ed at their actual value. 


and reliable firm.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 





The White Pine Compound cures Sore Threat, Colds, 
Coughs, Diphtheria, Bronchitis, Spitting of Blood, and | 
Pulmonary Affections generally. It is a remarkable 
remedy for Kidney Complaints, Diabetes, Difficulty of 
Voiding Urine, Bleeding from the Kidneys and Blad- | 
der, Gravel, and other complaints. 
The White Pine Compound is now sold in every 

part of the United States and British Provinces. Pre- | 

yared at the NEW ENGLAND BOTANICAL DEPOT, 

JOHN W. PARK, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
and VAN SCHAACK, I!].—General 


O THE BUSINESS PUBLIC. — Additional Capi- 

tal procured for Responsible Incorporated Com- 
panies, Merchants, and Manufacturers. Stock nego- 
tiated. American and Foreign Patents of Practical 
Utility bought and sold on Commission. Coupons 
bought. Total Assets of Retiring Companies convert- 
Address 
EPTIFFANY & CO., Financial Agents and Brokers, | 


15 Wall Street, N. Y | Boston, Mass. 
O. BURNHAM 


References, — ‘“*E. Tiffany & Co. are an honorable 
Gro. H. Ponp, Steruen Crow- 
ELL, James Bryer, O. H. De Forresv, D. M. Hitprern, | . 
x: ft, 
1D 





HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS 


22,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship Golden State, 
12,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving large 
invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for fine- 
ness and delicacy of flavor, which they are selling at the following prices : 

OOLONG (black), 50c., 60c., T0c., 80c., 90c., best $1 B® tb. 

MIXED (green and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 BW Id. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST 50c., 60c., T0c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 B th, 

IMPERIAL (green), 50c., 60c., T0c., 80c., 90., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 ® tb. 

YOUNG HYSON (green), 50c., 60c., T0c., S0c., 9c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 FW Ir. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 ® Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, $1 25, best $150 ® tb. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


| BARNES'S THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 





Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. | 

Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St. (Post-Office Box, No. 5643), New York City. 





We warrant all the goods we eell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say cow much tea or coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party's goods in separate 
packages, and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their distribution 
—each party getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost of transportation the members of the 
club can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts on New York, by post-office money orders, or 
by express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if de- | 
sired, send the goods by Express to ‘collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 





N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 


their Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to ‘The Great American Tea Company.” 
BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We have no branches, and do not, in any case, au- 
thorize the use of our name. 
Post-Office orders and drafts make payable to the order of the Great American Tea Company. 
ters and orders to the 


Great American Tea Company, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. , 


Direct let- 
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PURE WATER. 
THE DIAPHRAGM FILTER, manufactured by 
ALEXANDER McKENZIE, No. 35 Fourth Street, is 
the kind of Porous Filter to which I alluded in my re- 
cent Report to the Croton Board. I consider the arti- 
ficial sandstone which constitutes the filtering medi- 
um to be an excellent article for the purpose. The 
instrument is quite durable, and requires to be re- 
versed occasionally to insure its action. 
JAMES B. CHILTON, M.D., Chemist. 
Material sent to the country, and workmen who can 
apply water usefully with economy. Particular atten 
tion paid to the repairing of houses during the absence 
of families in the country, by ALEX. McKENZIE, 
& CO, Plambers and Gasfitters, 35 Fourth St., N. Y. 


1841. S. DAVIS, JR.'S” 
Celebrated DIAMOND HAMS, 


Cincinnati. Sold by leading Grocers in chief cities, 

READ & ROUNDEY, Cor. Beaver and New Sts., N. Y. 

H4 RPER & BROTHER S, New York, 
Have just Published: 


1, 
BELLOWS’S OLD WORLD. The Old World in its 
New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867-1868. By 
Henry W. Beitows. Vol.1. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


II. 

LOOMIS'’S METEOROLOGY. A Treatise on Meteor- 
ology. With aCollection of Meteorological Tables. 
By Exias Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 
of a “Course of Mathematics.” Svo, Sheep extra, 
$2 00. 

III. 


KRUMMACHER’S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 
David, the King of Israel: a Portrait drawn from 
Scripture History and the Book of Psalms. By 
Freverwck Witiiam Kecomuacuer, D.D., Author of 
Elijah the Tishbite,” &c. Translated under the 
express Sanction of the Author by the Rev. M. G. 
Easton, M.A. With a Letter from Dr, Krummacher 
to his American Readers, and a Portrait. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. - 


WHITE'S MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
The Massacre of St. Bartholomew: Preceded by a 
History of the Religious Wars in the Reign of 
Charles IX. By Henry Wuirr, M.A., Ph.D. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 

Vv. 

HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, Freach, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “ Harper's Hand - Book for 
Travellers.” By i Pemproke Feraings, Author of 
* Harper's Hand-Book.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules fur the Pronunciation of the different Lan- 
guages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 


VI. 

MOTLEY'S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 
A History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce—16%. By J. Loruror Mor ey, D.C.L., Au- 
thor of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Com- 
plete in Four Volumes. With Portraits. Syo, Cloth, 
$14 00, 

Vil. 

History 
of the Thirty-ninth Congress of the United States. 
By Wi.14M H. Bagnes, M.A., Author of “ The Body 
Politic,” &c. With Eighteen Steel Portraits. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00, 

Vill. 

DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A Smaller History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1862. Edited by Wiitiam Sarr, 
LL.D. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


Uniform with Dr. Smith's Smaller Histories of 
Greece and Rome, 


IX. 

QUEEN VICTORIA'S JOURNAL. Leaves from the 
Journal of our Life in the Highlands, from 1848 to 
1861. To which are prefixed and added Extracts 
from the same Journal giving an Account of Earlier 
Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England and Ire- 
land, and Yachting Excursions. Edited by Arrucr. 
Hers. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


Uniform with Queen Victoria's Memoir of the 
Prince Consort, . 


SMILES’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The 
Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and In- 
dustries in England and Ireland, By Samve. Suu.es, 
Author of “Self-Help,” &c. Crown &vyo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 

XI. 

BARNES'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Arsrrt Barnes, Author of 
“Notes on the New Testament,” &c. 12mo, Mo- 
rocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 








T HE NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A LOST NAME. By J.S. Le Fano, Author of “ All 
in the Dark,” ‘Guy Deverell,” “‘ Uncle Silas," “ Ten- 
ants of Malory,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BRAKESPEARE;; or, The Fortunes of a Free Lance 
By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword aud 
Gown,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


POOR HUMANITY. By F. W. Routxson, Author of 
“Christie's Faith," “Mattie: a Stray,” “ Carry's 
Confession,” *‘No Man's Friend,” &c., &c. vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. By the Author of “St. 
Olave’s,”" &. 8vo, Paper, 560 cents. 


CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. By Miss _M. E. 
Brapvon, Author of “Aurora Floyd,” “John March- 
mont’s Legacy,” &c., &c. The Sequel to * Birds of 
Prey.” Syo, Paper, 50 cents. 

FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 
rister. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

SOONER OR LATER. By Suintry Brooxs, Author 
of “‘ The Silver Cord," &c. Illustrated by Du Mav- 
RIER. 8vo, Paper, $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. Witb Illustrations by 


Gaston Fay. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


$y a Bar- 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of “Car- 


lyon’s Year.” Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. Orrruant, Author of “ Ag- 
nes,” “‘Madonna Mary," “*The Laird of Norlaw,” 
“The Days of my Life,” “ Carlingford,” “ Life of 
Edward Irving," &c. 8vo, Paper, 37 cents. 

Harper & Brotrners will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 

States, on receipt of the price. 
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Lapy. Responding, ‘* From pride, vain glory 


———— 2 


RESPONSES AND REFLECTIO 


, and hypocrisy, Good Lord deliver us.” — Re- 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. | 
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flecting, (What odd bonnets Mrs. MaryGoup will wear!) 
Gent. Responding, ‘From all deceits of the world, the flesh, and the devil, Good Lord de- 
liver us.” — Reflecting, (I wonder how Grant's nomination will affect Gold.) 





TRY THE PATENT LAUNDRY 
BLUEING BAG. A perfectly pure 
soluble Indigo Blue, Superior to 
all othersin “conomy and conven- 
ience. Each Bag in a neat Pox. 

J Price 10 and 20 cts. Sold by all 

Grocers,and by Plymouth Color Co. 
(C. T. Raynolds & Co.,) 106 & 108 
Fulton St., New York. 








"ASK FOR A 
WALTHAM WATCH. 


It is the Best. It is the Cheapest. 
T. B. BYNNER, No. 189 Broadway, New York. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Presidential Campaign Chart 


Now ready, giving large, clear, and striking likenesses 
of the Republican Candidates for President and Vice- 
President. Party Platform in fall. The whole is sur- 


mounted by the American Eagle and Flag, and beauti- 

fully colored, This affords the best chance for Agents 

to make money for the year 1868. Send for Catalogue 

giving full particulars of my Maps and Charts. 
Addres 


2 GAYLORD WATSON, 
No. 16 Beekman St., New York. 










\ t y ~ Ky 
LAWN, SWISS, LINEN, and CAMBRIC 
IN FOUR (QUADRUPLE), 
FIVE (QUINTUPLE), and 
EIGHT (OCTUPLE) ROWS, 


TRADFE-MARK 


For making and trimming 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
Wear. 
WARRANTED TO WASH 
and retain its original 

—= BEAUTY AND FULLNESS. 
For Sale by the Fancy and Dry Goods Houses 


throughout the country. 


(LOCKE'S PATENTS.) 


SELF -LAGHATING 


GAS BURNER 


TURN THE KEY, AND THE GAS IS LIGHTED. 
Applied to any Gas Fixtures without alteration. 









NOLLECTRAC\TY — 
NO FRICTION — 
NO MATCHES 


$ieach. Sample sent by mail on receipt of $1. 
Liberal discount to the trade. 
New York and Brooklyn Agency, 
P. 8S. SANDERSON, Manager, 
No. 661 Broadway, opp. Bond St., N. Y. City. 





Price 


WHEATON'S OINTMENT will cure the Itch. 
WHEATON'S OINTMENT will cnre Salt Rhenm. 
WHEATON'S OINTMENT cures Old Sores. (Skin. 
WHEATON'S OINTMENT cures all Diseases of the 
Price by mail 60 cts. All Druggists ell it. 
WEEKS & POTTER, Boston, Proprietors. 


nO cts 


Sir Robert Edgar's Celebrated English Life Bitters, 
cures Dyspepsia and preserves the general health. 








Extract from fashion article, Harper's Bazar, May 9: 
‘“* The fire does the work of the laundress witheut neces- 
sitating any manual labor,” ete. 


THE AUTOMATIC 


CLOTHES WASHER AND BOILER 
Does the work in 26 minutes, without labor. Fits any 
stove or range. Warranted to do the work. No, 8, 
Medium Size, $10 00. Sent, C.O0.D. Send stamp ‘for 
Circular. 

State and County Rights for sale, except Conn., 
N. J., Pa., Del., Md., New York City and Vicinity. 
Agents wanted for this territory. Address 


GENERAL AGENT Avromatic CLotnEs Wasuen | 
anp Borer Co., No. 19 Courtlandt Street, New York, | 


‘TEREOPTICONS, MAGIC LANTERNS, and Dis- 
solving View Apparatus, with the improved Cal- 
cium Light, and several thousand artistically-colored 
Photographic Views on Glass, illustrating Art, Science, 
History, Travels, &c., &c. Priced and illustrated Cat- 
alogue free on application. T. H. McALLISTER, 
Optician, No. 49 Nassau Street, New York. 


GRANT MEDALS and PINS. 

AGENTS WANTED to gell our celebrated GRANT 
Medals and Pins. Send 25 Cents for sample of our 
new Pin, the handsomest in the market. Samples of 
6 different styles sent for $100. Sample of zew SONG 
BOOK for 25 Cents. Send for Circular to 

RICE & CO., 152 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
y baa POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION OF 

DICKENS’S WORKS. 

A splendid work for Canvassers. Agents wanted in 
every town in the country. A great chance for active 
men and women to make money. Address 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


TARRANT'S | 


EFFERVESCENT 


ER APERIENT 


SELTZ 


News comes from Prussia that most astounding 
cures of diseases of the kidneys have lately occurred 


at the Seltzer Spring. Bear in mind that Tarrant’s 
Errervescent Sevrzer APERIENT contains in due pro- 
portion every ingredient of that famous mineral wa- 
ter, and is warranted by the highest scientific author- 
ity to produce the same effects. Sold by all Drugzgists. 


gyre AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale at all 
respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mailed rrer 
L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


~ WOODWARD’S 
Country Homes. 


150 Designs, $1 50, postpaid. 
Gro. E. Woopwarp, Architect, 
191 Broadway, New York. 
Send stamp for catalogue of all 
new books on Architecture. 


Agents <.<2m ~Wanted. 

FOUNTAIN PEN. Non-corrosive; Durable ; War- 
ranted. Writes three pages with once dipping. Sells 
quick. ¢10aday. Sample Box, 12 Pens, for 35 cents, 
or 12 Boxes for $2. Address MORSE FOUNTAIN 
PEN CO., 413 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


by 







Musical Boxes 


Playing from 1 to 24 tunes, costing from $3 50 to 
$2000 00. Every variety of the newest accompani- 
ments; Voix Celestes (Celestial Voices), Organoclei- 
des, Mandolines, Expressives, Picolos, Bells, Drums, 
Castinets, &c., &c. Musical Boxes are very durable. 

They are fine ornaments for the Parlor, as well as 
pleasant companions for the invalid. Having given 
our special attention to that trade for over 15 years, 
we are able to supply every want quicker and better 
than any honse in this country. 

M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, No. 21 Maiden 
Lane (up stairs), New York. Musical Boxes repaired. 








Steel Collars, enameled white, mailed on receipt 
of ¢1. Billon & Foggan, Mfrs., 78 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 416 MAIN STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


ee 





Cash Assets.............00 Gapteliieinioees se sesnusonnencvodbenesecs easseees eintanamenta inane .-$3,500,000 
II io cccsccccnecssccssnreseesccsancenesceccoseceses igasdivumuta sai inc a pation 22,000 
Policies issued, 1867................000 senenvecseescoesceesvese paebbencsashecasesnsnsdbosespias 10,000 
Risks covered by new Policies in 1867 .................ccccscsecsessceesccesscsecens 20,250,000 


THIS VIGOROUS COMPANY now ranks among the twenty-five New York Companies third in number 
of Numbers, ji/th in amount of Assets. 


IT IS A PURELY MUTUAL COMPANY ; 


That is, an Association of Policy-holders managed by men selected by themselves, from themselves, for 
themselves. Thus all officers and members are alike interested. Each member is a full partner in the whole 
business, with liability limited to the amount actually invested. 

It thus adapts its plans to the benefit of its members, adopts all real improvements, and aims to be 


A MODEL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


It was one of the first to adopt the popular feature known in Insurance circles as the NON-FORFEITING 
PLAN, and now applies it to all the Policies it issues. 

IT IS THE ONLY COMPANY that adopts the full benefit of the Note system without doing a credit busi- 
ness or destroying the cash principal, and also gives the Note privilege to the poor man, who needs it most, 
and takes a small Policy. 

IT IS THE ONLY COMPANY which gives proportionate amount of full-paid Insurance after two annual 
premiums (if other premiums are not paid), on ordinary Life and Endowment Policies. 

IT WILL LOAN A MEMBER a sum equivalent to the surrender value of his Policy, and thus often helps a 
member in extremity to keep his Policy in force. Policy-holders permitted to travel any where in the United 
States and Europe, but risks in the far South not sought. 


WHY SHOULD MEN INSURE IN A WESTERN COMPANY? 


WITH MORE REASON IT MIGHT BE ASKED: WHY SHOULD THEY INSURE ELSEWHERE ? 


Not for greater security, certainly; for it will not be denied that money can be as safely invested at the 
West, where property is rapidly enhancing in value, as elsewhere. Nor will it be claimed that as honest, 
capable, and efficient managers can not be found here. 

Not for greater cheapness ; for the premiums are the same, or lower than the average of companies at the 
East, while the more rapid accumulations at the West on equally safe investments, together with the ac- 
knowledged low rate of mortality, promise as large or larger dividends, 


But there are positive and weighty reasons, prompting to the 
patronage of THIS Company. 


1. The rapid accumulation at the West. This money is kept at the West, where it is in greater demand, 
and where it will secure better interest and more constant investment, with equally good security, for people 
can afford to pay more for it than inthe older States. 

The advantages of such investment to the Company (which means all the insured), appear in the follow- 
ing startling figures: : 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLABS LOANED FOR FIFTY YEARS, 
At 6 per cent., compound interest, Produce.............ccsceccesescsecsecseeeee  HLB,420,15 
At 8 per cent., compound interest, produces....... wadonadela sanibdiatabiataibieaie . 46,901.61 


At 10 per cent., compound interest, produces......$117,390.85 


2. Its risks are chiefly in the healthiest portion of the country, and its rate of mortality consequently low. 

3. It is the oldest and largest Life Insurance Company west of the sea-board, and its managers are among 
the best men in the Northwest (than whom there are no better any where), whose well-known character and 
ability are the best guarantee of good management. 

4. All its profits are equitably divided among its policy-holders. 

5. It combines the advantages of both the cash and note system. 

6. It makes the payment of premiums easy and equitable by loaning, to the small insurer as well as the 
larger, just so much of the premium as is secured by the “value of the policy” itself, and no more, thus 
really confining its business to the cash plan. 

7. A Member who has paid his premium in cash for a number of years, may, if circumstances require it, 
pay subsequent premiums wholly in notes until the amount of the notes equals the “ value of the policy,” or 
may at any time borrow of the Company the “surrender value of his policy,” and thus frequently save his 
policy from lapsing, or help himself over some temporary difficulty. 

8. The premiums on ten-year policies are lower than those of any other Company having the same plan 

9. The first payment secures its proportionate share of a ten-year policy. 

10. Its dividends, made annually, commencing three years from the date of the policy, are not arbitrarily 
fixed, but are mathematically calculated with great care, so as to give to each member the equitable portion 
of the surplus. 

11. The reversionary insurance purchased by the dividends, and once issued, is not forfeited by non-pay- 
ment of premiums on the policy. 

12. This Company, it is believed, pays a larger surrender value for its policies than any other. 

13. All its policies are non-forfeiting. 

14. It permits its members to travel to or reside in any part of the Western Hemisphere north of the Tropics, 
or any part of Europe; to travel to or from California by land or water; but does not seek business in the 
far or unhealthy South. 

15. In short, the Company aims, not to take advantage of its members or of their misfortunes, but to con- 
duct its business upon the basis of the strictest equity and an enlarged liberality. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


H. G.-WILSON & CO., Gen’l Agents, Mass., Maine, New Hamp., and Vt., 114 Washington St., Boston. 
MUNSELL & SMITH, Gen'l Agents, Eastern Pennsylvania, 428 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
GEORGE DART, Gen'l Agent, Western Pennsylvania, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
BATES BROS., State Agents, Eastern Ohio and Western Virginia, Wooster, Ohia 
JOHN LOKIE, State Agent, Western Ohio, Toledo. 
MARTIN & HOPKINS, State Agents, Indiana and Kentucky, Journal Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
SHUGART & DEAN, State Agents for Illinois, 85 Washington St., Chicago. 
MARTIN & PERKINS, State Agents, Iowa and Nebraska, 49 Brady St., Davenport, Iowa. 
CHAS. AURINGER, State Agent, Michigan, 111 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 
SNOW & SEELY, State Agents, Missouri, 316 Chestnut St., St. Louis. 
F. E. SHANDREW, State Agent, Minnesota, Winona. 
FISHER & ADAMS, State Agents, Kansas, cor. 5th and Delaware Sts., Leavenworth. 
J. S. CHAPIN, State Agent, Tennessee, 54 Union St., Memphis. 
J. A. MELCHER, State Agent, Northern Alabama, Selma. 
DAVIS & SEELYE, Gen’! Agents, Northern Georgia and South Carolina, Atlanta, Georgia. 
ELMORE & ROWE, Gen’! Agents, Pacific Coast, 315 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 
For a Policy or an Agency, address 


A. W. KELLOGG Secretary. S. S. DAGGETT, President. 


HEBER SMITH, General Superintendent. 





